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LONDON SOCIETY IN DECEMBER. 


T\0 speak of London Society in 

December, meaning by the ex- 
pression in question an aggregate 
of so many human atoms collected 
together in the English metropolis, 
and not of the printed matter which 
goes to make up the fact of this 
magazine, may seem to certain per- 
sons vastly like writing a chapter 
on snakes in Sweden, the two 
themes being in each case equally 
unrealities. London society! why 
it is anywhere rather than in Lon- 
don just now. You may look for it 
in Brighton, or search for it in 
country houses with certain chances 
of success, but not assuredly in 
London. The society in London is, 
it will be said, emphatically not 
London society. 

Accidentally this ‘view of the 
question may seem to be borne out 
by the peculiar aspect which the 
London streets, and the public 
places in London generally, just 
now present. The groups that 
crowd our promenades and gaze 
into our shop-windows—these aro 
certainly not indigenous, or in any 
way native to the soil. The 
thoroughfares are indeed those of 
the British Babylon; but as for the 
humanity which makes itself seen 
and heard through them it is the 
humanity of the Parisian boulevards, 
We are a hospitable people, and we 
reflect with satisfaction that our 
lively neighbour, ‘the Gaul, should 
find, in this his time of trouble, a 
refuge upon our shores. This influx 
of foreigners into our capital may 
teach us also one or two valuable 
lessons. If it infuses into our 
insular notions some tincture of 
cosmopolitanism we shall be none 
the worse; and if English ladies 
acquire a greater knowledge of the 
art of dress than that which is 
ordinarily apparent in their cos- 
tume, from the example of their 
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Parisian sisters, the result will be 
far from undesirable, A wholesome 
moral in esthetics may be learned 
from‘ a careful notice of the skill 
and taste which the dames and 
demoiselles who hail from across 
La Manche display, not merely in 
the shape of their robes but in the 
combination of colours and arrange- 
ment of hues. Nor in this respect 
of dress is the instruction that may 
be gleaned entirely on one side. 
French women do indeed under- 
stand the art of costume better 
than English women; but Auguste 
and Adolphe are not the exemplars 
whose toilettes we should not wish 
to see the youth of our own country 
attempt to imitate. /etimusque 
daniusque vicissim : and the appear- 
ance which Young’England — 
when viewed by the side of Young 
France may be considered to avenge 
the shortcomings in dress which the 
English miss exhibits when com- 
pared with the French madam. 

To revert to questions of a more 
general and gracious character. 
There is such a thing as London 
society in December with a strange 
and special charm of its own—less 
dazzling, indeed, and less brilliant 
than the London society which 
begins and departs with the season ; 
but to those who do not always 
require state banquets and high 
ceremonies, society of a very plea- 
sant kind. ‘If one could only go 
into the country for the cock crow- 
ing and come back to London to 
hear the muflin-bell, how delightful 
life would be,’ says Mr. Disraeli, in 
‘ Lothair.”” The hour of the muffin- 
bell in London is an hour of bliss. 
Thoroughly to enjoy the winter 
twilight round the winter fire ‘ ere 
the evening lamps are lighted’ you 
must be in a great city—you must 
be able to hear the distant echoes of 
the din and tumult of life rolling 
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slowly up to your casement. It is 
the knowledge of the unrest with- 
out which intensifies the fulneas of 
the peace within. London in 
December is the capital of comfort; 
London in the season is the me- 
tropolis of show. 

In the season the pace is too fast 
to allow of stoppages for kindly 
communings on the way. Life pro- 
ceeds at high pressure. Everything 
is done on a scale of magnificence 
and speed. Friendship gets not a 
chance; fashion and flirtation carry 
the day. Quiet little dinners are 
talked of: when they come off they 
have expanded into overgrown 
banquets. The spirit of social 
rivalry is rampant; and the tone 
of social criticism is severe. It isa 
time of pleasure, no doubt, but it is 
pleasure conducted upon the most 
emphatically business -like prin- 
ciples. Then comes reaction, and a 
mighty centrifugal influence has 
dispersed London to the four winds 
of heaven. The campaign con- 
tinues: it is fought out on a new 
ground and in a changed shape, but 
fought out not the less on that 
account. The battles of the Row, or 
the stratagems of the ball-room, are 
repeated and continued in country 
houses or in seaside salons. What 
you saw in London in June you 
have at Scarborough in October. 

Now London in December is 
London arrayed in its lounging- 
suit—a hospitable, friendly, cosy, 
snug London, much given to little 
dinners and friendly intercourse. 
Quiet evenings cease to be a vain 

retence; amicable visits’ are no 
onger verbal mockeries. ‘December, 
though it brings with it a world 
of fogs and vapours, coughs, sore 
throats, and other maladies, brings 
with it an atmosphere of tranquil, 
sociable enjoyment. It is surprising 
what a time for social discoveries 
December is—to what an unforeseen 
and unforeseeable extent it brings to 
light good points in persons who 
were supposed before wholly to be 
without good points; how people 
who were considered to be bores in 
June are suddenly found to be 
charming in December. Sir Charles 
Coldstream, who was blasé within 
an ace of his existence four months 
since, finds his whole system won- 


derfully braced up. The summer 
outing has done him good, and he 
comes back to London, which he 
had expected to find a brick-and- 
mortar embodiment of desolation 
and boredom, to discover that he 
really can enjoy it. He goes to the 
theatre and he laughs more than 
‘ three times distinctly.’ London in 
December, ‘an odd idea, he will tell 
you, but not so bad after all.’ 

It is worth while to make some 
study of club ‘life in December. 
Plenty of food for observation— 
plenty of material for reflection is 
sure to suggést itself. Go into the 
smoking-room and you will hear ex- 
traordinary stories of impossible per- 
formances done during the vacation, 
and especially in the hunting and 
shooting fields during the months 
of October and November. Young 
Trippit, of the War Office, has a 
whole fund of anecdotes of what 
he did with horse or gun when he 
was staying at my Lord Havergal’s; 
and little Flagley, with ready ima- 
gination and ready tongue, is 
waiting to cap the stories of his 
friend Trippit. Both of these young 
gentlemen have a fine faculty for 
romance, and they both of them 
know it. Where do you think 
Trippit has been? Why, for two 
months he was at his father’s, a poor 
pinched country parson in Bedford- 
shire, with four hundred a year, and 
half a dozen children to provide for ; 
and it was the paternal glebe, and 
none other, which was the fabled 
scene of these mythical exploits. 
As for the name of the Earl of 
Havergal, it is as much relevant to 
the account as that of the late Duke 
of Wellington. 

The marvellous recuperative 
power of certain gentlemen, well 
known in the nation of London, 
begins to make itself curiously pro- 
minent about the month of De- 
cember. Certain of your friends, 
whom you had been accustomed to 
speak of as gone hopelessly to grief 
in June, reappear on the stage in 
the first month of winter, none the 
worse, so far as you can judge, for 
the experiences of the mutability of 
fortune which they are supposed to 
have had during the past summer. 
It is a great thing, this long vaca- 
tion. Take the case of Pelty Rapid, 
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who is sauntering yonder down St. 
James's Street, as if he had never 
known what the words ‘ financial 
difficulty’ meant. It was only in 
July last that all his friends said 
he must go into the ‘Gazette. He 
declined to show up at Goodwood ; 
and then the worst about Pelty was 
believed. That was nearly five 
months ago. In the interval there 
has been enough time successfully to 
surmount all obstacles ; and the con- 
sequence is that Mr. Pelty is once 
more in the saddle. As with hopes 
that were blighted, loves that were 
crossed, hearts that were broken, so it 
is with fortunes that were said or 
supposed to be wrecked. Men make 
a judicious use of the long vaca- 
tion; and you may have been 
plunged in the lowest abyss of sen- 
timental misery when the season 
was over, and yet you will be able 
to reappear in December with heart 
whole as ever and prospects as fair. 

London in December is the para- 
dise of country.cousins. They like 
its theatres, its animation, the 
general contrast which it presents to 
rustic torpor. A glutton at spec- 
tacles of all kinds, the country 
cousin is a specially great hand at 
theatres. It is marvellous how 
little the enormous centripetal in- 
fluence of London has done towards 
taking the keenness of the edge of 
his enjoyment off. It might have 
been supposed that in these days, 
with its vast absorbing forces felt 
far-reaching on every side, when 
the inhabitants of quiet country 
districts know as much of the 
streets, and certainly more of the 
sights of the metropolis, as its regu- 
lar hAabitués, the London drama 
would have lost some of its novel- 
ties and some of its charms to the 
provincial playgoer. Nothing of 
the kind. In this respect he is still 
as insatiable as ever. You propose 
to him a quiet evening at home or 
at your club. After a snug little 
dinner, you suggest a chat, with an 
excellent cigar, over a clear and in- 
Spiring fire. Itis all very well for 
a few minutes, After that time you 
will see him begin to tidget about 
uneasily in his chair; he takes up 
the evening paper and glances down 
the list of evening amusements. 


He thinks he will take a stroll, as 
he finds the room rather hot, or he 
invents some other excuse for aban- 
doning his certain comfort indoors 
for the precarious enjoyment with- 
out. It all comes from one and,the 
same cause, the spectaculi cacoethes. 
He is irrepressible; and within half 
an hour of the time when the first 
manifestations of the malady seize 
him he has taken comfortable pos- 
session of stall or dress circle at the 
nearest theatre. 

It is surprising how the kettle- 
drum has popularised itself as an 
institution with London society in 
December. And the kettledrums 
of December differ in a host of im- 
portant respects from those of July. 
it is not merely that instead of the 
hot glare of the sun, softened and 
mellowed in some measure by the 
medium of muslin and silk through 
which its rays are conveyed, you 
have the light of candles, and of fire ; 
that instead of breezy costumes, you 
have dresses of such a substance as 
winter demands: the social as well 
as the physical atmosphere of the 
two are entirely different. The com- 
pany is less numerous and therefore 
harmonises better. You are re- 
minded of certain five o’clock teas 
in certain cosy drawing-rooms you 
wot rather than of, the approved 
kettledrum. And these same cosy 
drawing-rooms, they are open to re- 
ceive you more than ever now. 
You want to lounge away an hour 
or so before dinner in such a manner 
as to realise something like recrea- 
tion. There are times when it is 
little relief enough to sit down to 
skim a novel or dip into a maga- 
zine; when sustained attention of 
any kind becomes a trouble, and 
you feel that if you do anything at 
all it must be desultory to a 
degree: that is the time for five 
o'clock tea. And such five o’clock 
teas as you then desiderate are to 
be met with only in London, when 
London society dons its December 
dress. These five o'clock teas, they 
are of many kinds just at present. 
There are five o'clock teas in Bel- 
gravia, where my Lady Languish 
reproaches with well-bred queru- 
lousness the destiny that confines her 
to London, when she had expected 
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to be at Nice; five o'clock teas, 
graced with two or three laughing 
girls, in Tyburnia, who do not hesi- 
tate to tell you that they consider 
London in December infinitely pre- 
ferable to London in July; five 
o’clock teas, too, in St. John’s Wood 
—so named on the /ucus 4 non prin- 
ciple—where the Chinese beverage 
is replaced by the more exhilarating 
and appetising sherry and bitters: 
entertainments all of these which 
can scarcely be called repasts, and 
which differ very much from the 
severe meal still celebrated by cer- 
tain good old ladies at that hour, 
where such substantial items as 
muffins and crumpets disappear 
with astonishing rapidity. For the 
world of fashion five o’clock tea in 
December is the antithesis of five 
o’clock tea in July, by reason of the 
fact that the delicate young ladies 
who would think it something ter- 
rible to sit down to dinner with a 
healthy appetite in the season, are 
not ashamed to confess to .a legiti- 
mate hunger out of theseason. Arc 
we guilty of social high treason when 
we say that for this reason it comes 
to pass that the five o’clock tea of 
London society in December is infi- 
nitely more simple and fairy-like a 
celebration than the banquet on 
cake and sandwiches which beauty 
and grace provides for itself in 
June, when dinner is regarded as a 
meal to be toyed with but not eaten. 

London society in December can 
afford to be guilty of a little bohe- 
mianism. People who six months 
since would have shuddered at the 
idea of suppers after theatres else- 
where than within the privacy of 
the domestic dining-room, do not 
refuse, subject to certain conditions 
which judgment and discretion dic- 
tate, taking that bewitching meal in 
the private apartments of well-con- 
ducted restaurants. If Mrs. Tom 
Sprightly were to tell you what she 
and her sister, her husband, and her 
husband’s old college friend did 
after the play last night, you would 
have the details of a charming petit 
souper in a private room in the 
Chandos restaurant. And Mrs. 
Sprightly intends to get Tom to 
take her to dine one day at the 
Chandos. Capital fun she considers 
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it. Yes, reflects Mr. Sprightly, you 
can do in London, in December, 
what you couldn’t do six months 
since, and what you won’t be able 
to do in four months’ time. 

Apropos of suppers in general, it 
is difficult to know whether to regret 
their disappearance from our social 
régime or to congratulate oneself 
upon it. They were indigestible, it 
is true, but they were very pleasant. 
No other meal celebrated on any 
scale of unpretentiousness can ever 
reproduce the exquisite abandon of 
the extinct supper. Suppers, it is 
true, there sfill are, and some thou- 
sands are eaten in London every 
night; how many, for instance, are 
nightly consumed in the immediate 
vicinity of Covent Garden? Only 
look in at a certain celebrated haunt 
which has now become historical, 
and which is situated immediately 
under the Piazza. It is marvellous 
the vitality which this establish- 
ment enjoys. Rivals start up with 
the rapidity of fungus-growth, and 
perish. The hall of mutton chops 
and English glees, presided over by 
a proprietor withan Hibernian sobri- 
quet, flourishes. Certain not unim- 
portant elements of London society 
you are sure to find represented 
there in December. There are coun- 
try cousins in countless groups. 
To many of them an evening in 
London without something in the 
way of refreshment here would 
appear radically wrong. Then you 
will be equally certain to come 
across one or two batches of gentle- 
men who are very much the reverse 
of country cousins. The legal ele- 
ment musters strong. Mr. Serjeant 
Orson, cleverest of advocates, wit- 
tiest of men, clearest-headed, and 
most hardy of nerve of lawyers, 
heads a table round which are 
gathered other legal luminaries 
more or less resplendent, theatrical 
stars of varying magnitude, and a 
well-known operatic tenor. 

Such is London society in Decem- 
ber, and such are a few of its most 
prononcé and its pleasantest features 
—agreeable changes, and healthy 
ones, too, from ‘London Society 
when ‘ London Society’ wears its 
state costume and celebrates its 
season. 
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A Winter Episode. 


A WINTER EPISODE. 


Founded on Fact. 


PAIR of weary, of wandering feet 
A Pattering frozen, bare, in the street ; 
A pair of blue and beseeching eyes, 
Hopelessly fixed on the snow-laden skies— 


A gaunt wan look and a blistered face: 

The hard world has beaten out all its grace— 
A forest of tangled, of matted hair, 

Falling o’er cheeks that sould have been fair. 


° * 


At a door she stops, at a palace door, 

Laden with all of the earth’s best store ; 

At the curtained windows throweth a glance,— 
There are lights within! bright lights tor the dance. 


And brighter jewels, and brighter smiles, 
And gay heart-speeches, and lovers’ wiles : 
The wanderer peers, peers in at the hall— 
Though the door be open—shut out from all! 


Shut out from the taste of the wine of life, 
That is drunk by the happy daughter and wife; 
Not a drop, not one poor drop for her lips 
Of the brimming cup that prosperity sips! 


A stalwart form bends proud, at the side 
Of the fluttering, flushing two months’ bride; 
A moment silent the young pair stand,— 
Then a purse is quietly slipped in HER hand, 


‘ We may sometimes have a sorrow, a care— 

What of that? we have bread, and enough to share ; 
And believe me, Nellie, the silver told 

In the palm of want has the “ring” of gold!’ 


Return ye, bridegroom and bride-wife fair, 
To the crowded room, to the waxlight glare, 
To the waving plumes, to the musical strain, 
Whose soft, sweet bird-notes echo again. 


Not all the jewels, not all the gems 

That ever shone in earth’s diadems, 

Could bestow the blessing, the peace of mind 
That your few small coins have left behind. 


For who shall say to what depths of woe 

Might have sunk that starving woman below, 
Had ye broke not then on her perishing sight, 
Like the great God’s own bright angels of light? 
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RIDDLES OF LOVE. 


_—_—- 


CHAPTER LVI. 
THE DAK BUNGALOW AGAIN—AN EVENTFUL NIGHT. 


\ HILE our friends were thus oc- 
cupied, the sound of a horn 
was heard from without—a horn of 
strange sounds, such as that with 
which the native drivers of dak 
carriages announce their arrival and 
departure — accompanied by the 
noise of wheels. The ladies—who 
were, after all, only women—went 
into the verandah to learn the cause. 
They were just in time to see one of 
the vehicles which had been drawn 
up in the side verandah disappearing 
through the gate of the compound. 

‘It was the sahib,’ said the khan- 
samah ; ‘he was in a great hurry to 
go on to Umballah.’ 

It was indeed Cecil, who had de- 
parted without a word to his friend. 
The latter, attracted by the same 
sound as that which had brought 
out the ladies, now appeared, and 
the result was a new surprise. He 
ran half way to the gate, with a 
vague idea, apparently, of an ex- 
planation, and was recognized im- 
mediately to be Windermere. The 
recognition was as immediate on the 
other side, and Windermere came 
forward at once, full of delighted 
demonstrations. He had been nurs- 
ing a grievance, as we know, for 
a fortnight before; but he forgot all 
about it on a suddeh, and was go- 
verned by his instinct, as a gentle- 
man ought to be under such con- 
ditions. 

May would have much preferred 
not meeting Windermere at that 
moment, She did not ask herself 
why ; but we may well suppose that 
Cecil Halidame’s recent revelation 
had something to do with her em- 
barrassment—for embarrassed she 
really was when Windermere prof- 
fered his hand,and greeted her with 
the frank, open gaze which, in spite 
of herself, had been shining in her 
heart ever since the ball at the 
Botanical Gardens. «The fact was, 
May could not think about two men 
at once, and, like an exemplary 
young lady, she did not attempt to 
do so; and even now she had not 


had time to forget Cecil, who, with 
all his faults, was—scarcely out of 
the compound. 

So May was embarrassed upon 
meeting Windermere; and as May 
was embarrassed Windermere grew 
embarrassed also. So he addressed 
himself presently to Mrs. Beltravers ; 
and fortunately that lady and him- 
self had enough to talk about for 
the creation of a diversion. How 
came Windermere with Cecil Hali- 
dame? ‘The explanation was of the 
most natural kind. They were both 
proceeding to the upper provinces 
—Halidame to join his regiment at 
Umballah ; Windermere to assume 
his charge as magistrate and col- 
lector at a station close by. They 
had met by accident—or what we 
agree to call accident—at Howra, 
and had journeyed upward together; 
and Halidame teas some time on 
his hands—for he had left Calcutta 
sooner than he had intended after 
the ball—had agreed to spend it 
with an indigo planter of his ac- 
quaintance, who would give him 
pig-sticking and general hospitality. 
So, when he met Windermere, he 
persuaded that meritorious civil 
servant, who was also a little at lei- 
sure, to go with him to the indigo 
planter'’s; and the two had accord- 
ingly partaken of the pig-sticking 
and geveral hospitality originally 
intended for one. Such was the 
simple reason why they were to- 
gether at Shergotty; and for the 
sudden separation on Halidame’s 
part Windermere was at a loss to 
account. 

However, he was prepared to 
make himself happy whee he fwas 
—particularly happy. And in pur- 
suance of that object he arranged 
to stay at the bungalow that night, 
and travel on with the ladies. So 
they all dined together soon after- 
wards on the bungalow fare, with 
such additions as they were able to 
make ; and it seemed to be the ge- 
neral opinion that a bad dinner was 
much better than a good one. The 
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same party had certainly not found 
the same enjoyment at any of their 
gorgeous feasts in Calcutta. When 
the meal was over there was a ge 
neral adjournment to the verandah, 
where the almost sudden darkness 
which follows sunset in the East 
was relieved by a moon nearly at its 
full—the succeeding moon, conven- 
tionally rather than scientifically 
described, to that which had lit up 
the Botanical Gardens on a certain 
eventful night. And in the moon- 
light, when the deep silencs was 
broken only by the occasional cry of 
a jackal—who ought to have been a 
nightingale, but unfortunately was 
not, for nightingales do not love wild 
parts of the country, and will have 
nothing to do with them—Winder- 
mere took an opportunity, when 
Milward was entertaining the other 
ladies, to engage himself in converea- 
tion with May. They had along talk, 
and its topics included all the oc- 
eurrences in which they had an in- 
terest in common. Windermere 
spoke of the theatre, and told, in 
decided terms, upon which he had 
not hitherto ventured, how the 
‘ Daughter of the Doge’ had won 
his heart, and how he had cherished 
her image in his mind even when 
there seemed no hope that he would 
ever behold her again. And he told 
her, too, of the gift with which he 
had accompanied his letter; and 
the latter communication agitated 
May in the midst of the pleasure 
which Windermere’s avowal gave 
her, disguise it to herself as she 
might; for it told her of the dis- 
honour of Cecil Halidame, and con- 
firmed her in the worst suspicions 
which she had entertained of that 
unhappy man. What a contrast, she 
thought, was Windermere—with his 
brave nature beaming in his eyes, 
without a secret thought—to the 
man by whose crafty fascination she 
had once been bound. Her impulse 
was to turn to Windermere, repay 
frankness with frankness, aud say 
that she was hisown. Butshe felt— 
poor girl, she had no need to feel 
80—guilty towards him in her pre- 
vious relations with Halidame, and 
she said within herself, ‘I dare not 
give him an answer until he knows 
all” And that all she could not 


persuade herself to tell him now— 
she could not nerve herself to the 
task. So when Windermere pressed 
the final question, which he did 
with all a lover's ardour, she could 
meet it only by a rather strange 
reply, of which, however, we have 
had another example. She said, 
* Perhaps.’ 

It was enough for Windermere. 
He was a happy man. 

It was soon time—how tho hours 
had flown by!—to separate for the 
night, and then May found herself 
alone with Mrs, Beltravers, for Con- 
stance preferred to be without other 
society than that of the English 
maid, May’s thoughts at once re- 
verted to the meeting with Cecil 
Halidame, and she could not forbear 
asking the meaning of the reference 
to herself which she had overheard, 
The truth was that Halidame, as- 
suming Mrs. Beltravers to be aware 
of his relations towards the younger 
lady, had excused himself without 
being accused, and betrayed the fact 
which he would have been desirous 
on every account to conceal. His 
jealousy of his brother, which, in the 
course of the interview, had caused 
him to cast the bitterest reproaches 
upon Mrs. Beltravers, ‘probably sug- 
gested to him that he might meet 
with a similar accusation in return, 
and to anticipate it with a want of 
caution to be accounted for only by 
his state of distraction at the time. 

However that may have been, 
Mrs. Beltravers did not find May’s 
question a pleasant one to answer. 
Her tranquil temperament, which 
so frequently saved her from think- 
ing when thinking would bring pain, 
had enabled her to dismiss the 
matter from her mind during the 
evening ; but now the question must 
be faced, and how was she to answer 
it? She essayed a half-truth. 
je ‘Mr. Halidame,’ she snid, ‘ has 
been persecuting me with his atten- 
tions for years past ; and, according 
to his story, he has been flirting with 
you lately ; and when he forced him- 
self upon me this afternoon he was 
trying to explain his conduct. That 
is all.’ 

But Mrs. Beltravers blushed so 
deeply as she said this, that May 
was impelled to the conclusion that 
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it was not all, and that the elder 
lady knew a great deal more about 
Cecil than she chose to say. Mrs. 
Beltravers saw that her evasion had 
not succeeded, and reproached her- 
self mentally for exposing May to 
the danger which might come from 
her ignorance of Cecil’s true cha- 
racter. The latter thought came to 
her suddenly, and startled her not a 
little; and after a severe struggle 
with herself, she determined to make 
May a confidant of her secret. 

The communication was a painful 
one; buat Mrs. Beltravers gained 
courage as she proceeded, for May 
received it with every expression of 
sympathy, and was moved more 
than once to tears. At its conclu- 
sion the girl kissed the narrator 
affectionately, and then Mrs. Bel- 
travers asked— 

*Do you despise me, May, for my 
conduct?’ 

* Despise you |’ cricd the girl, with 
renewed embrace; ‘ despise you!— 
that would be harsh and cruel, and 
I could not be that to you. You 
have been a kind friend to me, as 
you are to everybody you meet, and 
I could not love you the less even 
had your—yopr fault—been greater 
than it was. I should be happy— 
more happy than I can express—if 
T could hear that you were recon- 
ciled with your husband.’ 

‘That he were reconciled to me, 
May, you should say: I have been 
true to him all these years, in 
thought as in deed.’ 

‘I know you have: I would not 
believe the contrary. But your hus- 
band—surely he cannot know——’ 

‘He knows nothing, I fear, and 
desires to know nothing. He took 
his own course at the time, intend- 
ing to keep it. His character is 
stern; not cold—I must not say 
that—only stern. But I have often 
thought that if he could but know 
—he might change towards me— 
and yet I scarcely know.’ 

‘I am sure, judging from what 
you tell me of him, that he would. 
He cannot be so stern—so hard— 
as to be quite unforgiving.’ 

‘I should be happy indeed if I 
felt as certain as you do. But I 
have seer nothing of him since that 
dreadful night—heard nothing.’ 


‘And you have never ‘known 
where to find him?’ 

‘I might have known by address- 
ing a letter to the proper authority, 
for he has been until lately still on 
the list of the army—I believe he 
has at last sold out. But I have 
never had the courage to appeal to 
him, and I have always hoped that 
by a chance—or what people call a 
chance—we should meet. I have 
had a presentiment, indeed, that we 
should do so some day.’ 

‘And you cannot tell at the 
present time where to find him ?’ 

Mrs. Beltravers blushed deeply 
as she answered— 

‘I think I do know now. I have 
reascn to believe that he is in 
India.’ 

‘My dear friend,’ said May, ‘you 
ought to have courage to write to 
him—no man could be so hard and 
cold as to be indifferent to your 
tale. If I knew him—your hus- 
band—I would make him come to 
you.” 

May said this with an air of great 
determination, stamping her little 
foot. ‘I should like to tell my 
father all that you have told me,’ 
she continued; ‘he might advise 
you—perhaps help you; he may 
even be acquainted with your hus- 
band—he also served in India for 
some years. May I tell him when 
we meet? He is coming to us, you 
know, at Dehra Doon, to take me 
away.’ 

There was but a dim light in the 
room, where the two ladies were 
seated side by side upon one of the 
rude beds, and May did not notice 
the emotion which the face of Mrs. 
Beltravers betrayed when asked this 
question. But she heard her say, 
after a short pause: 

‘You may, my child; you may. 
Tell him all you know—all I have 
told you. It may be that you will 
bring me back my happiness.’ 

Mrs. Beltravers folded May in her 
arms and kissed her fondly; and 
May promised that she would write 
to her father while on the journey, 
and enlist his sympathies before 
they met. 

‘I should be so happy if any act 
of mine could help you,’ said May. 

Mrs. Beltravers kissed her again ; 




















and then the two ladies began 
brashing out their hair—an opera- 
tion which they might just as well 
have been performing al! the time 
they were talking—which was a 
sign that they intended at last re- 
tiring to rest. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


THE JOURNEY—THE ENEMYS CAMP 
—AND WHO WENT TO MEET THE 
ENEMY. 


Some people like dak travelling 
in India. It has its pleasant side; 
it gives you a thorough sense of 
freedom. It has all the charm which 
belongs to running away, without 
entailing the responsibility of being 
pursued. It is very different from 
the liberty which you enjoy on 
board ship—which poets and other 
deluded persons have grossly ex- 
aggerated. Corsairs and misan- 
thropes to the contrary notwith- 
standing, a ship, if it be a Paradise 
of freedom, has many prosaic draw- 
backs. You are safe from the 
postman’s knock and the news- 
papers, and the visit of the possible 
dun; but you are at the mercy of 
a great many people who may make 
you very uncomfortable—that is to 
say, if you are in the position 
of a passenger. The captain, if 
he does his duty in a conscientious 
manner, will bore you with regu- 
lations which may be necessary 
for a community, but are apt to 
chafe the individual; and the same 
Officer, if he happens to be of a 
cheerful temperament and socially 
inclined, will probably pay more 
than necessary attention to the lady 
passengers, in which case he is cer- 
tain to run you upon a rock ora 
coral reef. And at best—besides 
accepting the inevitable society— 
you must be content to take what- 
ever the purser pleases to give you 
in the way of consommation, with 
the alternative of the misery which 
comes from living in a chronic state 
of protest. 

‘There are no drawbacks of the 
kind in dak travelling. You may pro- 
ceed when you please, and when you 
like you may rest. You are not 
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even bound to stop at the staging 
bungalows unless you think fit; 
and you have no regulations to ob- 
serve except such as are made ex- 
pressly for your convenience. These 
advantages were fully appreciated 
by our travellers on the present 
occasion. 

They were not in a great hurry, 
so incurred very little fatigue; and 
the weather was so cool that they 
had no need to rest in the middle of 
the day, so that they put up at 
the bungalows only at night, and 
did the travelling by day, like 
respectable people. Now that Win- 
dermere had joined them, the ladies 
had no anxiety about an escort; 
and if their carriages could not keep 
always together—owing to discre- 
pancies among the dik horses, some 
of which would go and some of 
which would not—they managed at 
least to meet frequently on the 
road, and always at the bungalows. 
At the latter, Mrs. Beltravers’ re- 
sources enabled them to enjoy some- 
thing like a well-regulated ménage— 
picnicky, but pleasant—and after 
& few days of this kind of life, the 
idea of a domestic state of ‘ utter 
civilization’ became repugnant to 
the idea. They passed very few 
European passengers on the road ; 
and the natives who traversed it 
in hackeries, or little pavilions on 
wheels—or more frequently on foot, 
with their bundles and brass lotabs, 
and their heads bound up to save 
them from the dust— scarcely 
seemed to break the solitude, and 
were as much a part of the scene as 
the paddy fields and the peepuls. 
There was an interval of excitement 
in traversing the Parisnauth Hills, 
and the Dunwah Pass was, as usual, 
a trial; but the difficulties entailed 
by this unruly part of the country 
were amply compensated by the 
wild beauty of the scenery, made 
strange and solemn at night when 
the dry wooded hills were alive with 
shifting fires. Crossing the Ganges 
at Benares, and that desert of sand, 
the Soane—over both of which rail- 
way-trains now run without inter- 
ruption—were then laborious per- 
formances; and May was not a 
little surprised when she found that 
the carriages of the party must be 
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conveyed—in the one case upon 
boats and in the other upon tracks 
—by means of teams of oxen, which 
slowly pulled the vehicles through 
fine sand, into which the wheels 
sank almost as high as their axles. 
The sand, too, being occasionally 
shifting, there was a little excite- 
ment in the idea that you might 
be possibly swallowed up. But 
there were few other varieties in 
the journey, and the level plains 
which bounded the easy part of the 
road were remarkable r little but 
dulness and dust. 

Higher up the country there was 
another bit of railway, but for the 
greater part of the journey our tra- 
vellers had to depend upon the dak ; 
and their progress was as monoto- 
nous as could well be. But on 
body, except r (Constance an 
Matilda-Jane, he Hettish mala, said 
they enjoyed it immensely. That 
Constance should not be prepared 
to find amusement in passing scenes 
you may well imagine ; but Matilda- 
Jane’s objections were connected 
with dignity. Ladies and gentlemen, 
she considered, should not ‘ lower 
themselves’ by such a rough way of 
living; for her part she had never 
been used to anything of the kind, 
and so forth. I must do Matilda- 
Jane, however, the justice to admit 
that her superiors were principally 
pleased with the journey because 
they were pleased with each other 
—and themselves. 

Thus far all went well; but the 
party were not destined to reach 
their journey’s end without an un- 
expected adventure. 

It was on the tenth day after their 
departure from Calcutta that they 
were proceeding along the road, 
making remarkably good way in 
consequence of the horses attached 
to their several vehicles being una- 
nimous in consenting to go, when a 
sudden difficulty arose with those 
animals, who manifested a strong 
tendency to turn round and proceed 
the other way. The native drivers 
urged them in vain; they could 
scarcely be persuaded to crawl, and 
the least relaxation in the means 
adopted for propulsion was certain 
to be followed by a retrogressive 
movement calculated to bring about 


an overturn. Windermere’s gharree 
was in advance of the two others, 
containing respectively Mrs. Beltra- 
vers and Mayjand Constance and 
Matilda-Jane, the native servants 
having been left behind, after the 
meeting with Windermere, to make 
their way in their own manner. 
Therewas some alarm among the oc- 
cupants of the vehicles in the rear at 
these proceedings, andsome surprise 
when the drivers presently pulled 
up. Looking out from the open 
doors the ladies then saw Winder- 
mere standing in the road engaged 
in earnest conversation with several 
natives—evidently travellers—who 
were gesticulating with much ani- 
mation, and pointing in a particular 
direction. They were joined while 
thus engaged by two sowars, who 
appeared to belong to the mounted 
police, employed at that time to 
patrol the road for the protection of 
passengers, and the latter were 
especially earnest in the communi- 
cations which they made to Win- 
dermere. A few minutes afterwards 
that gentleman approached the car- 
riage of Mrs, Beltravers, and said: 

‘You must not be alarmed, 
ladies, but we might have had an 
awkward rencontre here—we were 
nearly getting into the enemy’s 
camp.’ 

The words ‘enemy’ and ‘camp’ 
did not reassure the ladies; but 
Windermere proceeded— 

‘The fact is that a disappointed 
chief, belonging, I believe, to Oude, 
is making a raid upon this part of 
the country. He is in considerable 
force, and is encamped about a mile 
ahead, a short distance off the road. 
We cannot think of going on, and 
must return at once to Banglepore. 
We dare not hope to make Meerut, 
I fear, for some days to come; but 
there is no danger for the present, 
and we are happily, warned in time.’ 

The situation was not a pleasant 
one, and the ladies, whose heads 
were full of the horrors of the pre- 
ceding year, may be pardoned if 
they did not at once take Winder- 
mere’s advice in reference to being 
alarmed. But they bore themselves 
bravely, and nobody made any re- 
monstrance except Matilda-Jane, 
who said that she knew—which she 
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certainly did not—of what must 
come from such an outlandish way 
of travelling, and added, in a warn- 
ing way, that her ’Enery (a gentle- 
man to whom, it seems, she was 
engaged to be married) would be 
angry when he heard what 

tall nppened: It seemed very un- 
likely, however, that the anger of 
’*Enery would bear any approach, in 
its consequences, to the anger of 
Achilles upon a celebrated occasion ; 
so there was a general contentment 
to accept the threatened condition. 
But Matilda-Jane needed a little 
bullying from Windermere before 
she would cease to upbraid; and 
even then she protected herself by a 
rotest, and threatened to ‘ take the 

w’ of that gentleman for bringing 
them all into such a situation. 

There was no time to be lost, 
however, so the horses’ heads were 
soon turned, and the animals, hav- 
ing their own way at last, went like 
the wind. The next stage was ac- 
complished with wonderful speed, 
and the next relay of horses, ani- 
mated apparently by the same in- 
stinct (animals, I suppose, commu- 
nicate ‘their impressions to one an- 
other like human beings), seconded 
the efforts of their predecessors 
with equal ardour. Our party had 
passed through Mynpoorie early in 
the morning, and it was early in the 
afternoon when they were turned 
back, having accomplished some 
thirty miles of their journey during 
the intervening time. They would 
reach their destination before even- 
ing at their present pace; but they 
had scarcely proceeded half way on 
the second stage, when there came an 
incident which delayed them for a 
short interval. 

Windermere was looking out from 
the door of his carriage with more 
anxiety, I fancy, than he had chosen 
to express to the ladies, when he 
saw in the distance a body of 
mounted troops approaching at the 
trot. From the space which it occu- 
pied against the clear sky—it occu- 
pied a rising ground—he judged it 
to be an entire regiment; but he 
could make out little more until, 
with the assistance of a race-glass 
which he had at hand, he discovered 
that the men were natives—evi- 


dently a regiment of Irregular 
Horse. They might be friends, but 
it was equally certain that they 
might be enemies, and the chance 
= — met. What should he 
0 indermere possessed the 
best kind of courage, that of cool- 
ness and composure. Two minutes’ 
deliberation decided him that to 
turn once more would be of no 
avail. The danger behind was cer- 
tain; the danger in front was at 
least doubtful, and there was no 
need to alarm the ladies until the 
event could be ascertained. But 
the ladies soon found out the state 
of the case for themselves. Matilda- 
Jane, as they approached the ad- 
vancing ressalahs, saw, without the 
aid of a race-glass, that they were 
composed of native troops; so she 
gave up all for lost at once. 

‘ What am I to do?’ she said to 
Constance. ‘I am quite at their 
mercy, and may be carried off at 
once; and I never could bear to 
have an odious black man for a hus- 
band, tosay nothing of all his other 
wives |’ 

Constance, though agitated her- 
self at the possible danger, could 
not help being amused at the way in 
which Matilda-Jane jumped to con- 
clusions. That young person did 
not seem to fear for her life; but 
appeared to take it for granted that 
there was a conspiracy among the 
entire regiment of horse to carry 
her off into splendid and compli- 
mentary captivity, by making her 
the, Light of somebody’s Harem 
upon the shortest possible notice. 

Mrs. Beltravers and May, you may 
be sure, had their share of appre- 
hension when they saw the cloud of 
dust, among which, as a rising 
breeze from time to time swept it 
aside, they beheld the ominous as- 
pect of native sowars. But Winder- 
mere, who was still busy with his 
race-glass, presently solved all 
doubts. 

* White officers, by Jove!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Thank God, we are 
saved |’ 

Windermere, you see, like a great 
many English gentlemen, used the 
name of the heathen deity, from 
— of habit, a little inconsist- 
ently. 
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With his next breath he called 
out to all the drivers to pull up; 
and the three carriages were soon 
echelloned, in a more or less regular 
manner, along the road. 

The measured sound of the trot 
was now heard distinctly, and the 
dust seemed to increase as the ressa- 
lahs drew near. Windermere now 
alighted, and ran to the two gharees 
—he went first to that of Mrs. Bel- 
travers and May—to assure their 
occupants of their safety, and before 
he left that vehicle he performed a 
very impolite act. He tenderly em- 
braced, and kissed several times, 
one lady in the presence of another. 
Who that lady was I leave you to 
guess; but I am under the im- 
pression that it was not Mrs, Bel- 
travers. 

It was a very mean advantage 
for Windermere to take of the sup- 
posed danger. But nobody was 
offended—Mrs. Beltravers smiled, 
and May shed tears which were not 
quite tears of grief. It is curious 
what a minor matter she considered 
their condition on the road in com- 
parison with some other things of 
more domestic interest. 

The regiment soon came up to 
the travellers; the advanced guard 
went by, and then was heard, in a 
brave English word of command, 
the mandate to halt. The halt fol- 
lowed in an instant, and then the 
commanding officer rode out from 
his place to address Windermere. 
The two gentlemen recognised one 
another immediately as old acquaint- 
ances. 

* How are you, colonel ?’ said one; 
‘ you remember me— Windermere? 
I ought to have known sucli a cele- 
brated regiment as Howland’s Horse 
in the distance.’ 

‘Glad to see you, my boy,’ said 
the other, with cordial haste. ‘I 
need not ask you what you are doing 
here—going on to Banglepore, of 
course. I am after that rascal Feroze 
Shah, who's playing the devil some- 
where ahead. Only got the telegram 
this morning—in our saddles an 
hour after. There are more troops 
to come from Banglepore, so don't 
be astonished if you meet them.’ 

Windermere gave Colonel How- 
land a hasty account of the manner 


in which the party had been turned 
back, and was able, besides—which 
was a much more important matter 
—to give him a very good idea of 
where the enemy was to be found. 
The colonel was about to march at 
once on receiving this information, 
but Windermere detained him for 
an instant. 

‘Pardon me for asking,’ said he, 
‘what that Hussar officer does 
among you; I can’t see his face, 
but his uniform is not yours.’ 

‘He volunteered, and has been 
allowed to do duty with us, as one 
of my officers was placed suddenly 
on the sick list. Good-bye, old 
fellow; I dare say we shall meet 
again.’ 

And the soldier wrung the hand 
of the civilian with much warmth. 
They were by no means intimate 
acquaintances, but cordiality grows 
with the occasion. 

The regiment was now at the trot, 
and as it went off and Windermere 
stayed for a moment to speak to 
Constance, the Hussar officer whom 
he had noticed rode out from his 
place and pulled up beside the car- 
riage containing Mrs. Beltravers and 
May. 

‘ Good-bye, Marian,’ said he; ‘it 
is a strange chance that we should 
meet in this manner: say good-bye 
to me, for 1 think we shall never 
meet again; something tells me so.’ 
Then, for the first time noticing 
May, he looked somewhat confused, 
but added, ‘Say good-bye also to 
me, May, or I should say Miss ——, 
but never mind, and forgive me for 
my treatment of you. I am very 
bad, and never behaved well to any 
woman in my life, except one; and 
you know, Marian, that I was always 
true to you.’ 

Mrs. Beltravers was deeply affected. 
She could only say— 

‘ Good-bye, Captain Halidame— 
I forgive you.’ 

‘Say, Cecil, for the last time.’ 

‘ Well, good-bye—Cecil—and we 
must not meet again, remember, if 
we can avoid it.’ 

‘ We never shall meet, I tell you. 
If I am not knocked over to-day or 
to-morrow be sure my time will 
soon come, and then you will be rid 
of me.’ 
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‘Do not be cruel, Cecil; good- 
bye, and heaven protect you.’ 

May echoed the prayer in her own 
mind, with perhaps a little more 
meaning; but she could not look at 
its subject as she faltered forth— 

‘I forgive you, Captain Halidame 

-bye.’ 

Halidame inclined his head, and 
with a wave of the hand galloped 
off to rejoin the colamn. The look 
of despair which lit his handsome 
face was such asa man can bear 
but once in his life. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


HOW THEY FARED AT BANGLEPORE— 
A DISCOVERY. 


It was sunset when the travellers 
arrived at Banglepore. The station 
bore a very different aspect from 
that which it had borne in the morn- 
ing. Then it was all in repose; 
now it was alive with men moving 
about and talking in groups, evi- 
dently under the influence of some 
strong excitement. The dik gharees, 
announced by the horns of the 
drivers, were at once surrounded 
by eager expectants of news. Whence 
did they come, and what was known 
of theenemy? Such were the ques- 
tions addressed to Windermere as 
he alighted ; and when it was found 
that the occupants of the other car- 
riages were ladies, there came offers 
of hospitality from all sides. Win- 
dermere, on their part, accepted an 
offer to be ‘ put up’ from the sur- 
gean of the station, who had a larger 
house than most of his brother 
officers, and Mrs. Beltravers and 
their party soon found themselves 
in possession of a very pretty bunga- 
low, with a garden and a great many 
civilised arrangements besides—a 
strong contrast to the dik bunga- 
lows with which they had been con- 
tent since leaving Calcutta. Provi- 
sion was made, too, for Windermere, 
asa matter of course. He did not 
happen to find any men he knew, 
but strangers were quite sufficient 
for the purpose. One of these—an 
officer of a line regiment, of which 
a wing was quartered in the station 
—appropriated him immediately as 
a guest, and he was then and there 
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introduced to the mess as an hono- 
rary member. He dined there that 
evening, after having satisfied him- 
self that the ladies were being cared 
for in right Indian style; and from 
the conversation of those about him 
he was soon able to form some idea 
of the nature of the crisis. 

The enemy were on the march 
downwards, it appeared; but it was 
not certain which way they would 
take, whether they would come to 
Banglepore or go to Hookumabad, 
some thirty miles’ distance, where 
the force opposed to them would be 
weaker, consisting as it did of little 
beyond the native police. Orders 
had been given that a regiment of 
Jesailchees, or lancemen, should be 
pushed up that night, the wing of 
Europeans being reserved for the 
defence of the station, for which 
service, at that time, native troops 
were not considered safe. The 
regiment marched off late in the 
evening, and there was a great 
gathering on the verandah of the 
mess-house to speed the parting of 
their officers. 

The ceremony is a sad one, that 
of saying good-bye to men {who are 
going off to meet an enemy. There 
is a certain suspicion on both 
sides that they will not come back, 
and the cheery tone assumed has 
something ghastly aboutit. It must 
be said, however, for those who are 
left behind, that they always envy 
their friends who are for the front; 
and if they do not sentimentalize 
much upon such occasions it is not 
because they feel the less. ‘ Have 
a peg before you go. ‘Thank you, 
I have had one already.’ ‘Do you 
want any weeds? ‘Thank you, I 
shall be glad of a few.’ ‘I shall 
certainly go to the ball if I am back 
in time; and tell our young friend 
with the yellow hair that I shall 
hold her to her promise.’ ‘ All right, 
old boy, count upon me. Khitmut- 
gar, bilatee panee aur brandy shrab 
‘ao—stirrup-cup, my dear fellow— 
must have it.’ ‘Good-bye, God 
bless you; by this time to-morrow 
we shall expect to hear that you 
have given a good account of Feroze 
Shah.’ ‘Oh, he’ll be settled before 
we arrive; Howland is down upon 
him by this time; like his luck; 
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we shall have nothing to do, de- 
pend on it.’ ‘Have that letter 
posted for me; I had no time to 
write it before.’ ‘Don’t tell her 
anything about it; she’ll only laugh 
at me, and at you too. ‘Yes, I 
think our men are all right, but if 
they cut our throats in the middle 
of the night, don’t be surprised.’ 
‘No, no more pegs; quite enongh 
already. There goes the bugle— 
good-bye again.’ 

This was the kind of conversation 
that went on-in the verandah; and 
as the officers of the Jesailchees rode 
out into the darkness, their com- 
rades returned to the well-lighted 
mess-room, where the talk soon 
assumed its usual cheerful character, 
and the conviviality, as the graver 
visitors dropped off, took the form 
of comic songs. Windermere was 
among the graver visitors, and re- 
tired early to his—or rather his 
adopted friend’s—quarters. 

The next day was one of rumours. 
How they reached the station it 
would be difficult to say; but news, 
true or false, travels in India with 
wonderful speed, and the bazaar 
beats the telegraph as often as not. 
The authorities, in one way or an- 
other, received information which 
warranted them in appealing to the 
commissariat, and provision was 
made, as far as could be, for a siege 
of some length. The community at 
Banglepore, indeed, prepared to take 
upon themselves the character of an 

‘illustrious garrison,’ holding out 
under conditions of great peril, and 
prepared to do heroic things collec- 
tively, and to quarrel dreadfully in 
detail, as ‘illustrious garrisons’ are 
apt todo. Iam bound to say, how- 
ever, that at the ‘doctor’s house, 
where Mrs. Beltravers and her party 
had taken refuge, the greatest har- 
mony prevailed. Nobody gave way 
to despair except Matilda-Jane, who 
still said that her ’Enery would be 
very angry when he heard of the 
indignities that she had suffered, 
and still maintained her opinion 
that ladies and gentlemen should 
never expose themselves to such 
contingencies. She had lived in 
families of rank, she said with crush- 
ing sarcasm, and nothing of the 
kind had ever happened, and she 


was not prepared to be made the 
Light of a Harem through the 
strange ways of mere military 

ple. She had expected better things, 
she added, from Mr. Windermere, 
who was a gentleman and a civilian, 
and she could not understand how 
he could have been so imposed upon. 
Matilda-Jane, you see, had imbibed 
certain old Indian ideas concernin 
the relative status of the civil an 
the military services in India, and 
held the red coat in but small com- 
parative esteem. Her intended 
’*Enery, perhaps I should explain, 
occupied the position of an uncove- 
nanted clerk. 

Banglepore, you may be sure, was 
prepared for the worst, and arrange- 
ments were made for holding out to 
any extent; but the day of rumours 
brought no authenticated news 
which would warrant decisive action, 
and several days passed without 
any positive intelligence. During 
this time the ‘illustrious garrison’ 
conducted itself remarkably well, 
apart from a little quarrelling ; and 
the mess dinners, of which the prin- 
cipal civilians partook, were of a 
rather lively character than other- 
wise. A few of the officials were so 
divided as to the policy to be pur- 
sued at the crisis that they held no 
social intercourse; but scandals 
such as these were kept secret, and 
the majority of those who met at 
the festive board were unconscious 
of the under-current which was at 
work. The comic songs went on 
when the hours grew late, and the 
same men sang the same songs with 
a constancy worthy of a better cause. 
It is rather sad, when it is an open 
question whether you are to have 
your throat cut or not, to have to 
listen to convivial choruses which 
have ‘ Tooral, looral, looral, looral, 
right folooral la’ for their main fea- 
ture; but subalterns will be subal- 
terns, though the skies fall, and I 
suppose there is no help for it. 

At last came real and authen- 
ticated news. Feroze Shah was not 
marching upon Banglepore, but had 
gone to Hookumabad, having pre- 
viously suffered a signal defeat at 
the hands of Howland’s Horse, in 
which engagement Howland’ s Horse 
had performed prodigies of valour. 
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The remnant of his force had been 
disposed of in splendid style by the 
police of Hookumabad, headed by the 
magistrate and collector—an admir- 
able specimen of the ‘fighting 
civilians’ who came out in such un- 
expected force during the mutinies. 
And the news, when it arrived at 
Banglepore, was accompanied by an 
urgent demand for medical assist- 
ance. 

The news and the demand arrived 
when the evening had considerably 
advanced, and the comic songs were 
setting in at the mess. They were 
— at once, as you may suppose, 
and a very animated chorus remains 
unconcluded to this day. The solo 
performer was a young assistant-sur- 
geon who had just arrived from his 
native Ireland, with as much of the 
accent of his native country as he 
could conveniently carry away with 
him—an advantage which he be- 
stowed freely upon hissong. Upon 
this officer devolved the duty of 
looking after the sick at Hookum- 
abad; and, obedient to the call, 
he at once prepared to depart. 
Iam afraid that the period of the 
evening had brought him to a state 
when he was better prepared for 
attendance upon the healthy than 
upon the sick; but he took a cheer- 
ful view of the case. 

‘I am an Irishman, said Mr. 
O’Brien, ‘and am going to die for 
my country.’ 

What benefit his country would 
derive from this arrangement did 
not seem very clear ; but the young 
doctor appeared to consider that the 
Emerald Isle ought to be very much 
obliged to him for departing this 
life, upon abstract grounds. His 
present business, however, was con- 
nected only with ‘departing from 
Banglepore, and this process! was 
soon accomplished. 

‘My camel’s at the door and 
my horse is on the sea, said Mr. 
O’Brien, enthusiastically misquoting 
his favourite poet; ‘but before I 

* You will have another peg,’ said 
asmall ensign. 

‘Not one; not one,’ said Mr. 
O’Brien, imbibing the contents of the 
proffered tumbler with mechanical 
inconsistency. ‘I am an Irishman, 
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and am going to die for my country. 
Where is my camel ? 

‘Methinks you see two camels in 
the field,’ said another ensign, who 
prided himself upon his ready wit. 

There was only one camel, how- 
ever, and that animal was waiting, 
with its native driver, outside the 
verandah ; andjMr. O’Brien was soon 
mounted upon its hump, looking 
not a little uncomfortable in his 
buttoned-up shell-jacket, with, under 
his arm, @ square case of instruments 
which he had sent for from his quar- 
ters in case the contents of his pouch 
should not be sufficient. In this 
state he went off very valiantly, 
under a cheering salute from the 
party assembled in the verandah, 
to which was added a voice expres- 
sive of playful sympathy with the 
wounded of Hookumabad under the 
circumstances. But the devoted 
doctor responded to this only with 
a reiteration of his former senti- 
ment, affirmative of his nationality 
and his approaching departure from 
this sublunary sphere. 

When his friends returned to the 
miess-room they found fresh news 
awaiting them. Windermere, who 
had been absent during the pre- 
vious proceedings, now returned 
with the announcement that news 
had been received of Feroze Shah 
having been reinforced; and it 
was added ,that his supposed in- 
tention was to attack the station. 
This report was soon confirmed by 
the arrival of an order from the 
brigadier for officers to hold them- 
selves in readiness, etc.; and a 
general dispersion immediately took 
place—not, however, before some 
curious speculations had been 
thrown out concerning the pro- 
bable consequences of certain high 
authorities being allowed to con- 
duct the defence in their own way. 
As I have said, there was consider- 
able difference of opinion between 
some of the authorities on this sub- 
ject ; and, judging from the opinions 
now expressed—quietly but sig- 
nificantly—one would have a right 
to suppose them all in the wrong. 
‘ Did you see Bloater this evening— 
screwed as an owl?’—‘ Mullins is 
evidently not up to the mark—did 
you hear what he told Jawster this 
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morning ?’—‘ Unfortunate for Hol- 
ster that his adjutant is laid up—the 
doing-duty Wallah won’t coach him 
a bit, and when he had his regi- 
ment out this afternoon he could 
no more move it about than he 
could fly. He was always galloping 
after the major to know what were 
the next words of command, and 
the major could not always tell him. 
I heard this from Jenks, who always 
goes to see Holster {parade as he 
would go to a play—he says it 
was finer than ever to-day.’ Such 
were the cheerful commentaries 
upon the qualifications of authority. 
I dare say they were undeserved ; 
but things certainly did not look 
very promising for the expected 
crisis. 

Windermere was returning to his 
quarters, and on his way thither 
intended to call at the doctor’s bun- 
galow and inquire after Mrs. Bel- 
travers and her party, intending to 
apprize the elder lady quietly of 
the new danger, and to warn her to 
be in readiness in case flight should 
be necessary ; for the native regi- 
ment, commanded by that able 
officer, Colonel Holster, was not 
considered safe, and in the event of 
its rising, the European troops 
would find it hard to face the double 
danger. But he was stopped on 
his way by an officer on a camel, 
who called to him, with a rich Irish 
accent: 

‘Mr. Windermere—if you are Mr. 
Windermere—I have come back to 
say that there is a gentleman lying 
in the road outside cantonments 
who is not able to move. He was 
fainting, and I had only just time 
to revive him a little, and can’t wait. 
Tell the fellow here,’ pointing to 
the native driving the camel, ‘ that 
he can go on now as fast as he likes 
—I can’t muster enough Hindus- 
tanee—how I got him to turn back 
I can’t tell.’ 

Windermere gave the required 
direction, with a hint to Mr. O’ Brien 
—for it was that enthusiastic young 
doctor—not to hazard any further 
delay; and he then proceeded to the 
spot indicated, to look after the 
stranger. 

Lying by the side of the road, his 
head and shoulders supported by 
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a heap of kunker, was a European 
having the appearance of a gentle- 
man. Windermere dropped upon 
one knee to examine him more 
closely, and as he did so the light 
of the waning moon revealed the 
features of Captain Pemberton. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


The day had been one of much 
excitement to Mrs. Reltravers and 
her friends. The position of danger 
in which they were placed was not 
to be ignored ; and their host, like a 
great many amiable persons, was a 

ip of no small magnitude, and 
faithfully retailed to them every 
rumour which reached him in the 
course of his professional visits, so 
that they had no chance of forming 
a too favourable impression of affairs. 
They heard the latest news almost 
as soon as it reached the mess, and 
their anxiety was so great that they 
dared not retire to rest at the usual 
hour, but waited up with a vague 
idea that a crisis would occur before 
morning and compel them to take 
flight. Every sound heard from 
outside—the cry of a jackal, the 
thumping of a tom-tom, or even 
the noise of the wind, which was 
beginning to rise—set their hearts 
beating, and filled them with tre- 
mors which they would not confess. 
I suppose people ought to be more 
assured under such circumstances; 
but I suspect that few of the sex 
which is not obliged to be brave 
would have conducted themselves 
differently. They experienced a 
dozen false alarms at least, but at 
last there came a real one. There 
was a noise of feet in the compound 
and of voices, native and European, 
and a loud call was made for the 
chowkedars, who had gone to sleep 
in the verandah. Then came a 
knocking at the doors, which were 
opened by the bearer, and then 
there was a scaffling nbise, and the 
deposit, apparently, of some heavy 
body upon the floor. The ladies b 
this time were seriously alarmed, 
and Mrs. Beltravers told Matiida- 
Jane to go out and inquire the 
meaning of the disturbance ; but as 
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Matilda-Jane objected to do any- 
thing of the kind, a native ayah 
was despatched in her stead, Tho 
ayah returned in a few minutos 
with the intelligence that Winder- 
moro sahib had brought in a strange 
sahib, wounded, upon a litter, and 
that the doctor was attending him 

This explanation alleviated the 
fears of the ladies, who had begun 
to apprehend an attack upon the 
house; but they concluded, from 
the fact of a wounded man having 
boon brought in, that there must 
have boon fighting of some kind not 
fur off. Pronently & mossagoe was 
received from Windermere, asking 
to seo Mra, Beltravers in tho draw- 
ing-room., ‘That lady immediately 
left the side room, which had been 
appropriated to her, and hastened 
to the larger apartment, Thore she 
found Windermere, looking serious, 
but with no signs of agitation in his 
face 

‘I think it right to tell you,’ said 
ho, ‘ that awkward reports are afloat 
of what may happen to us here by 
the morning. 1 donot myself think 
the case very urgent, but it is well 
to be prepared, and to prepare our 
friends, in the event of the worst 
coming to pass, Should we have 
to fly 1 will stay with you, and give 
ou every protection In my power 
In the meanwhile an awkward com- 


has arisen. A gontleman 


plication 
- boon found almost insenaible on 
the roal outside cantonments. He 
was travelling down country and 


came across three of Feroze Shah's 
rascals, who stopped his carriage. 
He unhorsed two of them with his 
revolver, and before the third had 
time to set upon him he had leaped 
into one of the empty saddles and 
ridden away at full apeed. The 
third man was now joined by a score 
or two more, who all started off in 
pursuit; but it was a good horse 
that they had to follow, and they soon 
abandoned the chase. This horse 
bore ita strange rider with great 
willingness for twenty miles or 
more, almost to the boundary of the 
cantonments here, when on a sudden 
it started at something on the road, 
and threw him with great violence, 
L have just brought him in to get 
the doctor's assistance, and am glad 
VOL, ZVIIIL.--NO, OVIII, 
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to find that he is not nearly so 
much hurt as I supposed, He is a 
great deal shaken, but no bones aro 
broken. And now I muat tell you 
who this gentleman is, for | want 
you to break it gently to May.’ 

‘To May—why to May?’ 

‘ He is her fathor—Captain Pom- 
berton.’ 

Mrs. Beltravera turned deadly 
palo at this announcement, and san 
fainting upon acouch, Windermere, 
alarmed as he was at her condition, 
was oven more surprised at her re- 
coption of the intelligence. But his 
firet duty was to call for assistance ; 
and between him and the ayah the 
luly was soon restored to conscious- 
Duna, 

‘Pray pardon mo for this woak- 
ness,’ she said, with a faint amile; 
‘Il know not—I know not why I 
should have been so affected; but 

but—i have been much excited 
all day, 1 will tell May, of course 
She will be glad to be on the spot 
to help her father—he is not much 
hurt, you aay?’ 

‘No; he will be able to move 
about in two or three days, and 
there is not the slightest danger,’ 

‘Thank God!’ said Mra, Beltra- 
vors, omphatically 

‘You know Captain Pemberton, I 
suppose? Oh, of course you would, 
as « friend of his daughter.’ 

‘ Yea, | know Captain Pemberton,’ 
replied Mra, Beltravers, in an absent 
manner 

‘Vory well, then; exense my ab- 
ruptness—you will tell May at once, 
will you not? He will be glad to 
noo her presently. Le knows she is 
here,’ 

Mra, Beltravera then retreated to 
her room, and at once made the 
communication to May, whose sur- 

rine Was groat, as nay bo supposed ; 
mit her gratitade for her father’s 
cncapoe overcame overy other emo- 
tion, and she did not lose her pre- 
nonce of mind, She was prepared 
tw noo him at once, and Win pre- 
nontly conducted to the room in 
which he lay, extended upon a 
couch, but looking not much the 
worse for his accident, 

‘ My dear May,’ said the captain, 
presently, ‘after receiving your let- 
ter | resolved to make a journey 

ak 
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down country, and wrote to tell you 
that I would meet you here, My 
letter was to await you at the post- 
office—I suppose you never applied 
for it.’ 

‘ We have had too much to think 
of, dear papa, since our arrival; 
but it does not matter, now that we 
have met and I know you are safe.’ 

‘ Yes,’ pursued the captain ; ‘ that 
letter of yours awoke memories 
which had not been dead, but dor- 
mant, for years; and your appeal 
on behalf of your friend recalled to 
me my own conduct in a similar 
case, Which presented itself to me 
in a new light. I know now that I 
was harsh and cold——’ 

‘My dear father,’ cried May, 
‘what is it that you mean? I 
wrote to you about a stranger.’ 

‘Truly; but your story was so 
like another story that I could not 
separate the two. Ihad even a 
presentiment—and I still have it— 
that a strange discovery was in 
store for me; and I was so anxious 
to see the friend, to whom you seem 
to be attached by such strong sym- 
pathies, that I could not wait for 
your arrival, but resolved to meet 
you on the road.’ 

‘ And you wish to see Mrs Beltra- 
vers now?’ said May. 

‘I do; I cannot rest until I know 
whether or not my presentiment has 
any foundation.’ 

* And what shall I tell her?’ 

‘Tell her simply that, knowing 
all you have told me, I will do 
everything in my power to bring 
about a reconciliation with her hus- 
band.’ 

A few minutes afterwards Mrs. 
Beltravers was clasped in her hus- 
band’s aris. 


CHAPTER LX. 


HAPPINESS—CECIL HALIDAME—A 
MARRIAGE, 


There were two days more of 
anxiety, during which the move- 
ments of the rebels were undecided ; 
but our friends at Banglepore were 
80 happy among themselves that 
they did not realise the danger of 
the situation. Captain Pemberton 
was a changed and, I firmly believe, 


a happy man. His stern sense of 
justice was forgotten, except as the 
subjeet of reproaches to himself; and 
he made such large allowances for 
human failings that he would have 
been prepared to accept his worst 
enemies as his dearest friends, As 
for Mrs. Beltravers—who resumed, 
by the way, her own name punctu- 
ally on the following morning —her 
happy nature could always meet 
happiness half way; and she luxu- 
riated and ripened, if 1 may so ex- 
press it, as if under the influence of 
a new sun. It is mere nonsense 
to suppose that people of happy 
temperament do not feel as others 
do. Roses in full bloom may be 
just as miserable, when they ought 
to be, as less favoured flowers, and 
we must allow them to be miserable 
in their own way. Had Mrs. Pem- 
berton allowed the thorns to gain 
an ascendancy, her course of life, 
after that terrible night in Calcutta, 
would have been such that she had 
never dared to meet her husband 
again. As for May, her happiness 
was complete indeed. The instinct 
of the heart, which had drawn her 
to her mother, and her mother to 
her, was not to be set down to acci- 
dent, or called by any such conve- 
nient term as ‘acoincidence.’ There 
was a higher motive power in the 
matter, and her happiness was ele- 
vated by the consciousness. How 
low to her now seemed the happi- 
ness which she felt when receiving 
the plaudits of the public in her 
celebrated character of Bianca, in 
‘ Love and Liberty; or, the Daughter 
of the Doge.’ It was the difference 
between being the person playing 
Bienca and being Bianca herself. 
There was another element, too, 
in May’s happiness, and not, perhaps, 
the least important. She had not 
given Windermere a formal answer as 
yet. She reproached herself already 
for concealment when Cecil Hali- 
dame had gained, for a time, an in- 
fluence over her. She resolved that 
she would not again err; and sho 
waited to see her father before com- 
ing to a final decision. And now 
came the time to tell him all. The 
communication was received as May 
knew that it would be; so there 
was no more hesitation, and the 
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love which the girl had felt from 
the first was now freely avowed. 

All this time there was still a 
chance that Banglepore might be 
sacked, and its garrison—after, no 
doubt, a gallant resistance—put to 
the sword, But on the third day 
after the events recorded in our last 
chapter—just when Captain Pem- 
berton was able to move about as of 
old—there came good news. The 
enemy had been finally routed by 
reinforcements of European troops, 
and driven in a contrary direction 
to that of Banglepore; so the sta- 
tion was safe. And the authorities, 
deciding now that it had never 
been in danger, denounced all those 
who had desired to take proper 
precautions as having been panic- 
struck ; and in order that no scandal 
might attach to themselves, they 
made up their differences in a 
fraternal manner. The entire dif- 
ficulty, they decided, had been 
caused by subordinate officers and 
outsiders, who deserved to be 
— under arrest or deported 
or interfering in matters with 
which they had no concern. The 
subordinate officers and outsiders 
thought, by the way, that they 
had some concern in a question 
affecting their own lives; but in- 
sinuations of the kind were treated 
with the contempt they deserved. 

And now, after several days’ sus- 
pension of the a. came in the 
*Mofussilite’ and the ‘Delhi Ga- 
zette,’ containing details of the first 
fight with Feroze Shah, conspicu- 
ous in which were accounts of 
the gallantry displayed by an officer 
of Hussars, who had volunteered 
upon the occasion. He had led a 
detachment of Howland’s Horse 
against a post held by the enemy, 
said the ‘ Delhi,’ with an intrepidity 
equalled only, by that displayed 
in the charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaclava. There was no other 
precedent in history for such daring. 
And his influence over his men 
must have been of no ordinary 
kind, considering that they were 
native troops. He carried the post, 
but, added the writer, was struck 
down in the moment of victory by 
a rifle-ball; and poor Cecil Hali- 
dame, it appeared, was last seen in life 


extended upon the ground, past all 
hope, and pressing to his lips a locket 
containing the miniature of a lady. 

There were some tears.shed over 
the ‘ Delhi’ that day at Banglepore; 
but the grief was of a mingled kind, 
and I doubt if it was entirely for the 
loss of the unhappy officer. The 
event cast a cloud upon the con- 
tentment of our friends; but Cecil 
had died forgiven by those whom 
he had injured, and so sincere 
was the feeling on all sides, that 
the cloud passed away as clouds 
must do, and the bright sky as- 
serted its supremacy. I may here 
mention that some papers found 
among Cecil’s effects compromised 
the character of a certain Baboo, 
who got a bad name in consequence, 
and, having got a bad name, was 
found to deserve it in a way not 
contemplated at the time; for he 
was eventually discovered to be an 
active conspirator against the Go- 
vernment, and, upon conviction, 
was sentenced to a long term of 
transportation. I believe that he 
is at present an inhabitant of one of 
th Andaman Islands. 

As soon as the road upwards was 
found to be clear, Captain and Mrs. 
Pemberton, with Windermere, May, 
and Constance, proceeded to Dehra 
Doon; and there May Pemberton 
became the wife of Charles Winder- 
mere. Constance was implored to 
be a bridesmaid; but she per- 
sistently refused, for reasons, no 
doubt, of her own. They all re- 
mained for some months in that 
beautiful valley, varied by occa- 
sional excursions up to Mussoorie, 
with the exception of ‘the Winder- 
meres,’ who were obliged to leave 
soon after the honeymoon, upon 
duty. Captain Pemberton remained 
to conduct the affairs of the ‘Great 
India Amelioration and Develop- 
ment of the Resources Company,’ 
which flourished beyond all expecta- 
tion; and when, after another year, 
he wanted to go home, it was found 
that he could serve the company 
with wonderful effect upon the Lon- 
don direction. So home he went 
accordingly with his wife; and about 
the same time Windermere found 
himself having so much money left 
him, in addition to his former for- 
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tune, as to disquiet him for an 
Indian career. So he gave up the 
service, and determined to go home 
also, and make a dash at public 
life in England; and the result 
was that our friends all went home 
together, and a happier party, I 
fancy, were never seen on board 
the P.and 0. All but Constance, 
She still dreamed away her days— 
and her nights too, I am afraid, 
and lived in the reproachful past. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
LEAVE-TAKING. 


Another year away. The 
Pembertons and the Windermeres 
settled in England, and when in 
London, where Windermere be- 
came a potent man in Parlia- 
ment, swelled the colony of‘ Asia 
Minor’ at Bayswater. They met 
most of our old friends from time 
to time. They were present when 
Mrs. Grandison made her splendid 
retirement from the stage, with the 
competence which she had earned 
with so much honour to herself and 
the British drama. They were in the 
great metropolis when Mr. Mande- 
ville made his celebrated crash, and 
was found to have been spending 
other people’s money instead of his 
own. They met the late Miss Man- 
nering with her husband, who had 
turned contractor, and assisted at 
the construction of railway works 
in India, which came to pieces under 
the influence of inundations; who 
spent money upon everybody they 
met, but could never get into 
society. They saw all our literaryand 
dramatic friends at the club be- 
coming—by slow degrees in some 
cases—successful men and perma- 
nent favourites of the public. They 
heard occasionally from the Man- 
tons, who carried Burmah all before 
them, and would not have called 
the King of England their brother, 
in the event of any such person as 
the King of England having an ex- 
, istence. And they were personally 

resent when Mr. Milward, who 
had returned home with his regi- 
ment, married one of the richest, 
and not the least attractive, of 
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widows in all the broad county of 
Yorkshire. And having undergone 
these experiences, they in the au- 
tumn, like sensible people, and 
accompanied by Constance, who 
paid them frequent visits by this 
time, proceeded on a tour in Swit- 
zeriand. 

A very simple incident which 
occurred during theirtravels proved 
of great importance to one of their 
party. At Geneva, while they were 
riding one morning near the lake, 
the horse on which Constance was 
mounted took fright, and came into 
violent collisién with the horse of 
a gentleman who was proceeding in 
the opposite direction. Constance 
was in great danger, and was very 
nearly thrown ; and she was saved 
only by the courageous energy of 
the stranger, who dashed after her 
seared steed, and seized the bridle 
just in time to avert a catastrophe. 
Her horse partially quieted, she 
turned to thank her preserver. 
Their eyes met—it was Sir Norman 
Halidame. 

The rest of the party now rode 
up, and greetings were exchanged. 
Pemberton and Windermere had 
been as ignorant of Sir Norman’s 
movements as Constance herself. 
He had left the company after the 
events of that unhappy night at the 
Botanical Gardens, and had, it was 
believed, passed over the north-west 
frontier into Thibet. He was not, 
therefore, a very likely person to 
meet by the Lake of Geneva. But 
here he was: he had met Constance, 
and Constance had met him, and 
they had spoken. The result was 
that he returned with the party to 
their hotel, and learned for the first 
time the changes that had befallen 
them. He was looking pale and 
careworn, and was not the Norman 
Halidame of former times. He had 
resolved never to marry, and, after 
exhausting India, had wandered 
about Europe without even the 
hope of dissipating ennui; for he 
cultivated melancholy for its own 
sake, and studiously kept out of 
society. Butnow, under the influ- 
ence of old companionship, brighter 
feelings returned, and Constance 
looked at him so imploringly, that 
his heart was touched. And when 
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he learned how the girl had suffered, 
and found how different a being she 
was from the one who had, in Cal- 
cutta, objected to marry because 
marriage would shut her out from 
‘her friends,’ his heart was touched 
still more. And when he found 
that Milward was wedded, he fairly 
made up his mind. So before the 
evening was out—and they all dined 
together at the hotel— Norman Hali- 
dame was once more the affianced 
of Constance Beltravers. They were 
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more than affianced before they 
left Geneva, and Norman has never 
had reason to regret that he had 
the courage to forgive; for Lady 
Halidame is not only one of the 
brightest ornaments of London so- 
ciety, but is as good a wife as you 
can meet in real life or read about 
in books. I suspect that most of 
us would not be so good as we are 
but for our errors. But perhaps 
I am treading upon dangerous 
ground. 


THE END. 


NOT MINE! 


TP\HE very sun was mocking me that rose that day to shine, 
When I stood before the altar, and she laid her hand in mine. 


And yet, God knows, I loved her in her noble mien and pride, 
When she rose a wife beside me, yet the sculpture of a bride! 


And the household politicians told the tidings with a zest 
That the discord of a century at length was laid to rest. 


Oh! their trite congratulations made my bitterness the more 
As they showered their roses on us, and they crowded to the door! 


So she took me for a hostage, and I took her as a spoil, 
A landlord in possession of an unresponsive soil ! 
~ . * 


And the sluggish days go by me, and I watch her pallid cheek, 
That shows no flush upon it when I turn to her and speak ; 


For her hand will hold mine passively—her head ne’er turn away, 
Without a sign accepting all the worship that I pay— 


And my spirit dies within me, as month by month I prove 
Her meed of chill obedience, but not a ray of love. 


And I know my heart is withered when my yearning glances rise 
From the summer of her bosom to the winter in her eyes. 


Then I seek the kinder pillow, and I rest my aching head, 
To see the mournful future, and to wish that I were dead. 
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— 


THE FOREIGN SETTLEMENT IN SOHO. 


AM surely in a foreign town, if 

sights and sounds go for any- 
thing. A few of these evidences 
would lead me to believe it German ; 
but so many more proclaim it to be 
French, that there can be no mis- 
take-in the matter. 

French men and French women 
are passing up the streets, and down 
the streets, and across the streets ; 
they go in and out of the shops; 
they stand at the doors of the pri- 
vate houses, taking the air in the 
pleasant afternoon, and cultivating 
leisure with Gallic avidity; though 
nothing is very active about them 
except their voices. These are in 
continual play. Men, women, and 
children—there are many children 
among the idlers—talk as they walk, 
and talk as they stand still, and 
talk, if I may so express their more 
undecided movements, as they do 
neither the one thing nor the other. 
You hear the French language on 
all sides. There are English about, 
but you only see them ; they pursue 
their way in silence, or with only 
interjectional remarks. For our 
compatriots are little prone to dis- 
cussion while in movement; they 
reserve their interchange of ideas 
for periods when at rest. Thus it 
is that they walk so listlessly—the 
French say, so sadly—about the 
streets, and give you the notion that 
they have something on their minds, 
The fact is that, as often as not, 
they are thoroughly enjoying a state 
of repose, and are thinking as little 
in silence as their neighbours are 
in conversation. Different nations, 
have different ways of arriving at 
enjoyment; and a great accession 
of happiness is not always condu- 
cive to liveliness. Somebody once 
described a Burgomaster sitting 
smoking his pipe among his tulips, 
and contemplating the canal before 
him, as in a state of Dutch rapture 
very much resembling apoplexy. 
Perhaps the English to whom I now 
refer are somewhat put down by 
their loquacious neighbours, and 
feel themselves to be intruding 
among so many speakers of a foreign 
tongue. For it is plain from all 


appearance that they are not at 
home. 

The streets, to be sure, at first 
glance, have not an un-English 
aspect; but that, perhaps, is on 
account of their altogether negative 
character. They are not very wide, 
not very regular, and not very 
clean; and these characteristics are 
common to the humbler quarters 
of most cities, whether at home or 
abroad. There is a solidarity among 
slums all over the world, as far as 
appearance is concerned ; and neigh- 
bourhoods somewhat higher in the 
scale are apt to have similar re- 
semblances. The quarter of which 
I speak has no general features 
which would distinguish it as be- 
longing to a city of any particular 
nationality in Europe ; but regarded 
with attention to details, it gives 
you the impression of a part of 
Paris—one of those parts which M. 
Haussmann neglected to make pre- 
sentable to Prussian visitors. The 
shops are for the most part French 
to a fault; and they have one pecu- 
liarity which belongs to French 
shops in the humbler quarters, in 
being principally restaurants and 
cafés. To judge by the accommo- 
dation of this kind here provided 
for them, the population pervading 
the locality must have great capa- 
city in the way of eating, drinking, 
and smoking. At every turn you 
find a tavern—now and then of the 
English type, but principally of the 
French, with about as much of the 
German element as you meet with 
in the minor streets of the French 
capital. The accommodation, in 
fact, is supplied to an extent which 
leads to an inference that the in- 
habitants of the quarter live a great 
deal out of doors. 

How else could all the restaurants 
be supported? And they are esta- 
blishments, be it remembered, by 
no means of a holiday descri tion, 
like the majority of English hotels 
—where visitors are supposed to 
dine under festive conditions, and 
to go beyond the boundsof ordinary 
domestic consumption, if not as a 
matter of choice, at least for the 
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good of the house. ‘The good of 
the house !’—how entirely this esta- 
blished phrase marks the difference 
between the English and the con- 
tinental view of hotel or tavern life. 
Where could you ever find, say, the 
Frenchman who ordered anything 
that he did not want, for the good 
of the house? The house is intended 
for his convenience, and he would 
not dream of extending his patronage 
beyond the limits of his immediate 
wants—wants which he has to-day, 
will be renewed to-morrow, and will 
reproduce themselves every four- 
and-twenty hours for any time in 
the future of which he chooses to 
take cognisance. An Englishman, 
‘dining out,’ thinks that he must 
distinguish himself, and make his 
presence felt, even to the extent of 
emphatic fees to the waiter. The 
Frenchman, favoured of course by 
the different degree of expectation 
in his case, dines abroad rather more 
economically than he could at home, 
and obtains, for the little gratuity 
he gives in addition, quite as much 
attention and respect as is sufficient 
for his comfort or his vanity. With 
most of us in England, ‘ dining out’ 
is an exceptional arrangement, so 
we make it exceptionally expensive, 
and demoralise, not only landlords, 
but waiters as well. 

In the quarter to which I refer 
there is no demoralisation of either 
kind. The houses of entertainment 
are conducted upon the principle 
of giving the most possible for 
money, and any gratuitous expen- 
diture on the part of customers 
would be regarded in the light of 
lunacy. French in principle, they 
are equally French in appearance. 
Very humble they are in point of 
pretension, but quite continental in 
character. And here I may as well 
mention that I am not in Paris, as 
you may have supposed, but in the 
neighbourhood of Soho—that dingy 
quarter of ‘London which our con- 
tinental neighbours have made their 
own, in common with Leicester 
Square and the dependencies thereof 
lying more or less about the Hay- 
market. 

The inhabitants of this quarter 
have naturally received large addi- 
tions since the outbreak of the war. 


Many of the wealthiest classes of 
French, both from Paris and the 
provinces, came to England soon 
after the commencement of hos- 
tilities ; and the provincials included 
a considerable number from the 
Rhine Provinces. These fair-haired 
families, who might pass for English, 
but were supposed to be German, 
astonished the hotel-keepers when 
they arrived by announcing them- 
selves as French. They spoke in 
French, indeed, and were attired in 
irreproachably French médes. But 
their tongues were not so Parisian 
as their toilettes, and indicated, to 
the experienced ear, their Teutonic 
descent. All these—the better class 
of visitors—consisted priucipally of 
women and children. There werea 
few elderly men, and a few very 
young men—if they could be called 
men at all. You saw them driving 
or walking about the parks and 
public places for a few days, and 
mixing with the more miscellaneous 
mass of foreigners who still lay 
claim to the lion’s share of Regent 
Street in the afterrioons. Then they 
disappeared for the most part, fol- 
lowing the example of fashionable 
London, probably, and betaking 
themselves to the seaside, or, it may 
be, paying visits to the country 
houses of their English friends. 
While in town they were lodged at 
the best hotels, or in expensive 
private ‘apartments; and in this as 
in other respects were not to be 
classed with the mass of continental 
fugitives. 

The latter naturally gravitated to 
Leicester Square, in the- first in- 
stance, and then mostly penetrated 
to Soho. In Leicester Square itself 
large numbers are accommodated : 
I scarcely dare say how many beds 
the large hotels there are said to 
provide, or imagine how many per- 
sons sleep in them. But itis certain 
that the neighbourhood was always 
full of foreigners, and, to judge 
by appearance, it must now be over- 
flowing with them. 

Germans, Italians, Poles, and 
Hungarians have of late years been 
always well represented in the 
quarter; but the French have sup- 
plied the majority of the foreign 
residents; and among the new- 
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comers the French are in a large 
majority still. The great immigra- 
tion took place during the few days 
preceding the closing of the gates 
of Paris for the siege. But it is not 
to be supposed that all the fugitives 
were residents in the capital. Many, 
of course, had fled to Paris from 
the provinces— small proprietors, 
for the most part, who had been 
driven from their homes before the 
Prussian guns, and believed Paris 
—as everybody believed it at one 
time—to be a place of safety. The 
French arms might endure reverse 
after reverse, but the idea of a siege 
of Paris was difficult to realise up to 
the last moment. The poorer Ger- 
mans, who arrived at about the 
same time, were residents of the 
capital principally, driven out by 
decree of authority, and deprived 
ruthlessly of the little effects they 
had intended taking away. But 
destitute as they were—and are 
still, it is feared, in too many cases 
—they managed to reach Soho, and 
have there found friends, and homes 
of some kind for the present. 

They do not mingle, you may be 
sure, with the French, who are the 
representative residents of the 
quarter—a very poor quarter com- 
pared with the English quarter in 
Paris. The part of the French 
capital—all the rich and festive dis- 
trict, which includes the Place de la 
Concorde, the Rue de Ja Paix, and 
the Upper Boulevards — is the 
quarter of the English, who fairly 
outbid the native inhabitants in the 
command of luxuries. The mass of 
Frenchmen}in London are fain to 
find their home in cheap, dull, and 
somewhat dirty Soho. 

But they have made it their own, 
at any rate. English still venture 
to live there, as French still venture 
to live at Boulogne. But the atmo- 
sphere of the place—the social at- 
mosphere—is Gallic, as I have said. 
On every side are the shops of 
tradesmen ministering to the re- 
quirements, the conveniences, the 
tastes, and the fancies of our ‘ lively 
neighbours.’ New arrivals are sure 
to have foreign coin; old residents 
receive remittances in foreign notes. 
In Soho, as in Coventry Street and 
the Haymarket, they will find several 


agents de change, whose establish- 
ments are fitted up in French style, 
with a network of brass to separate 
the agent from the changers; an 
unnecessary precaution, one would 
think, considering that at English 
banking-houses the largest transac- 
tions take place across an open 
counter, but characteristic of the 
severe sense of business which al- 
ways marks the business man in 
France, just as it marks the official 
man, even under the reddest form 
of republicanism. Then there are 
agents de renseignements, prepared 
to give every information and assist- 
ance of every kind to les étrangers, 
and whose offices are alive with 
placarded announcements of maisons 
a louver, appartements garnis, ser- 
vants who want masters, professors 
of languages who want pupils, «&c. 
&c. Here, too, you may see printed 
references to establishments not far 
off, where members of the public— 
supposed, it may be presumed, to 
have no available homes—may wash 
and dress, have their hair cut and 
their beards shaved, their clothes 
and boots brushed, get buttons sewn 
on, provide themselves with clean 
collars, new cravats, gloves, socks, 
shoes, and even have their letters 
addressed, at a graduated scale of 
charges beginning at one penny. 
The transformation effected must 
be a wonderful one for the wan- 
derer, who without immediate ap- 
pliances of his own for dressing or 
adornment, has a little copper or, 
at most, silver money, and desires, 
for especial reasons, to present a 
respectable appearance. 

Not far off we find a French 
Catholic chapel, dedicated to St. 
Vincent de Paul; also a French 
collegiate school, and a French 
society for the relief of distress. 
Those who wish to have medicines 
made up need not have recourse to 
English drugs — more than one 
pharmacie Francaise may be found 
in the quarter. Lodgings there are 
of all kinds in private houses, from 
a suite of apartments to a simple 
bed. But there are also establish- 
ments, described under the French 
designation of maisons meublées, 
which partake more of the character 
of an hotel; and there are, of course, 
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many hotels on a regular scale, 
though none of them of such pre- 
tensions as those in Leicester Square. 

One of the most characteristic 
features of the quarter are the shops 
of the blanchisseuses. English people 
in London, of very good condition, 
have their clothes washed in any 
wretched court in which their laun- 
dresses happen to reside; and the 
said laundresses are usually of the 
poorest class. In Paris, as most 
people know, they are a large and 
flourishing community, asserting 
class customs and privileges—to 
the extent even of holding fétes 
every year—and conducting them- 
selves with entire independence to- 
wards the rest of the community. 
In Soho, upon a necessarily limited 
scale, the same system seems to 
prevail. The laundresses have shops 
with plate-glass windows, trimmed 
with neat white curtains inside, and 
ornamented with trophies of blanch- 
éssage in the shape of garments 
which are waiting to go home; 
while, not too much in the back- 
ground, the passer-by beholds a 
dozen or so of the young girls who 
perform the executive work en- 
gaged in washing or ironing, as the 
case may be, though the two de- 

tments of restoration are, I be- 
ieve, kept scrupulously distinct. 
As may be supposed, only the more 
ornamental articles are dealt with 
in front of the shop ; and a blanchis- 
seuse who notifies that she is spe- 
cially de jin will, of course, take no 
others. On the poetical principle 
which Dr. Johnson parodied in his 
suggestion that ‘who drives fat 
oxen should himself be fat,’ it may 
be expected that ‘who gets up fine 
things should herself be fine;’ and 
it must be admitted that some of 
the Soho blanchisseuses are very fine 
ladies indeed. You could scarcely 
believe that they belong to the same 
profession as the representative 
laundress of London life, who is al- 
ways suffering from ‘ rheumaticks,’ 
comforting herself with gin in the 
intervals of tea, and making abject 
lamentations about hard times. 
These French women seem all bright 
and happy, and it is evidently not 
their fault if they do not find some 
fun in their avocation. 


Judging by the appearance of 
most of the men you meet in Soho, 
it would not seem that clean linen 
was the strong point of the quarter; 
but shirts with faultless fronts are 
certainly beheld in the blanchisseuses’ 
windows, and they must be worn by 
somebody ; perhaps by ‘ profession- 
als’ of various kinds, who are 
obliged to appear in evening dress. 
The majority of the garments here 
displayed pertain to the other sex ; 
and while many are of highly ornate 
appearance, all do credit to the 
artistes employed upon their re- 
vival. A couple of the latter may 
be occasionally seen in the streets 
bearing between them one of those 
large, square, deep baskets, full of 
snow-white articles of wear, which 
would make Paris, one would think, 
apparent toa blind man. And this 
apart from the appearance of the 
fair bearers themselves, who, as 
here dressed for duty, are content 
with compact and (simple attire, 
and especially renounce such mons- 
trosities as bonnets and such im- 
pertinences as hats, as inappropriate 
to the occasion. Their heads are 
covered, as far as may be, by a 
pretty little white cap. 

It is not every article of ladies 
dress, as everybody knows, that 
can with impunity be made to fit 
into a basket. So you may oc- 
casionally see in Soho the spectacle 
of a lovely robe rich in adornment, 
or a spotless jupon wonderfully 
goffered, being carried home to 
the intending occupant at the end 
of a pole. When I see the deep 
basket and the two grisettes, and 
added to them the garments carried 
home at the end of a pole, I cannot 
believe myself out of France, and 
instinctively shrink from the regard 
of passengers in the street, under 
the firm belief that I shall be 
arrested as a Prussian spy. 

The barbers’ shops, too, are 
thoroughly French. The more 
pretentious among them spurn the 
pole with the circling stripes, which, 
however, is sufficiently represented 
in the quarter; but none omit the 
brass basin dangling before the 
door — manifestly the helmet of 
Mambrino, even to the little piece 
cut out to fit the neck of the 
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patient ;—a basin that brings to 
your mind Figaro in every street, 
and Rosina in every balcony. 

You have Spain and Italy, as 
weil as France, in the numerous 
shops where comestibles are sold: 
Olives, Maccaroni, Taglianni, Jam- 
bens de Bayonne, Saucissons de 
Bologne, Rillettes de Tour, Patés 
de foie gras, Caviar, Truffied pro- 
visions of all kinds, Rockfort, Gruy- 
ére, Parmesan, Neufchatel, and 
other choice cheeses—everything 
that could be conceived by the 
most frenzied imagination of Fort- 
num and Mason,or Crosse and Black- 
well, are here at hand, and sup- 
plied in sufficient quantities to 
indicate the habits of the neigh- 
bourhood. English people living 
upon small means, or sustaining 
a precarious struggle with poverty, 
think little of delicate or dainty 
fare ; they feed, for the most part, 
in a brutal way, only upon. rare 
oceasions venture upon anything 
like a feast, and even then the 
indulgence is of a simple kind, and 
remarkable mostly for profusion. 
How many ordinary English peo- 
ple know anything about truffles, 
for instance? And to how many 
is caviar more than—caviar? But 
our continental neighbours of all 
classes are accustomed to varieties 
of food, and condiments which 
would not enter into the habits of 
our own countrymen even were 
they as much native productions 
as mutton and beef. And itis not 
because he has had to run away 
from France, or has been induced 
by other circumstances to seck a 
home in Soho, that the Frenchman 
will fail to consult his tastes in so 
important a matter as his dinner. 
He may not be able to indulge 
himself freely ; but to some extent he 
will succeed, and in Soho, it must 
be remembered, all the comestibles 
which are costly to Englishmen 
are brought within reach of the poor 
man. Occasionally inferior in quality 
it may be, the Frenchman’s repasts 
have the form of refinement, and he 
is reminded at least of delicacies as 
they ought to be. The vendors of 
comestibles, too, are usually the 
wine merchants of Soho; and 
in these days they manage to 


supply the staple vintages at prices 
searcely higher than in France, 
while liqueurs are dispensed at 
proportionately reasonable rates. 

French pastrycooks are well re- 
presented in Soho. There are 
shops thereabout where not a Bath 
bun is to be seen; where the plain 
currant bun is equally dispensed 
with; where not even the oblong 
raspberry tart, so dear to British 
boyhood, finds a place. In their 
stead you get babas, brioches, 
merinque 4 la créme, eclairs, galette, 
savarins, fruit-comfits, cherries and 
peaches ,in spirit, and many other 
things, among which I will only 
mention chocolate in every form 
that was ever devised. Moreover 
the window of at least one of these 
Paradises of P4tisserie is decorated 
with dolls dressed in the height of 
the méde ;—and anybody not able to 
fancy himself at Sirandius after 
that must bea dull wretch incapable 
of any effort of the imagination. 

I need scarcely say that there is 
no want of French tailors and 
milliners in the quarter, though 
their establishments make no figure 
—a regular shop being the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. It may 
be doubted, indeed, if they ever do 
any work, except to order; and 
orders, you may be sure, are exe- 
cuted at small cost. To judge by 
the appearance of probable custo- 
mers, 1 should not be inclined to 
recommend a Soho tailor; but the 
milliners are doubtless better, and 
may be supposed to have some- 
thing of a Boulevardish air about 
them. 

The French in Soho—surrounded 
as they are with so many supplies 
calculated to meet their special 
requirements—live in a world of 
their own light literature. There 
are libraries full of novels and 
periodicals: and the comic journals 
and minor newspapers of Paris 
appear to be in great request. 
Among the novelists, the popular 
inclination appears principally to 
tend towards Erckmann-Chatrian of 
one class, and writers who may be 
considered represented by the 
younger Dumas of another class, 
But of course the elder Dumas sells 
largely, as I suppose he always will ; 
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while Paul de Koch—who seems 
perennial ina certain kind of popu- 
larity—still commands a sale from 
the old stereotyped edition in 
quarto, with the worn-out wood- 
cuts which are never by any chance 
within a dozen pages of the text to 
which they refer. Among the 
weekly journals the ‘ Vie Parisienne’ 
has a formost place, but its lower- 
priced rivals, such as the ‘ Petit 
Journal Pour Rire,’ ‘ Paris Co- 
mique,’ ‘ Paris Amusant,’ and others 
of the same facetious family, have 
naturally alarger circulation. The 
political papers most popular are 
the ‘ Figaro,’ the ‘ Gaulois,’ and the 
* Petit Journal.’ These are sold in 
London upon the same day as 
the date of publication—an ar- 
rangement possible enough, sup- 
posing they were despatched by 
the first mail in the moruing, but 
sufficiently accounted for by the 
fact that their conductors date 
them a day late in order to be on 
the safe side. In addition there 
are several French papers published 
in London—notably the old ‘ Courrier 
de l'Europe,’ the ‘ International,’ 
now of several years’ standing, 
and the ‘Situation, started since 
the surrender of Napoleon, and 
supposed to represent Imperial 
interests—though not always on 
the best authority, as the spurious 
‘manifesto’ sufliciently shows. 
Another French paper, too, has 
since made its appearance in Lon- 
don, said to be an ‘ organ’ of the 
Orleans family. Two German 
papers, published in London, have 
also made their appearance recently. 

Most of the prints, besides filling 
shop-windows in Soho, are sold in 
the streets by itinerant vendors, 
who also go the round of the cafés 
and restaurants, and force them 
upon the attention of the drinkers 
and diners. Large numbers of 
these publications are also dis- 
posed of on the pavement of Lei- 
cester Square and Coventry Street. 
Leicester Square, by-the-way, has 
since the war become more than 
ever a resort of foreigners, who, 
especially on the side which con- 
nects Coventry and Cranbourne 
Streets, collect in groups upon the 
pavement, and seem to remain there 
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all day long. The great rendezvous 
is a place which has undergone 
many changes—having been among 
other things a bank—and is now 
a Bureau de Renseignements, kept by 
an enthusiastic Frenchman, who 
has established a speciality for war 
maps, which he keeps carefully 
posted up with French and Prus- 
sian flags, for the information of 
passers-by. 

To return, however, to the in- 
terior of the foreign settlement. Its 
cafés and restaurants form, as has 
been said, one of its main features. 
These establishments have nothing 
pretentious about them — they are 
not comparable in point of appear- 
ance even to some of those in Lei- 
cester Square. Outside and inside 
they have a strong family likeness. 
There are short muslin curtains to 
the windows, and in front of them 
usually a little display of fruit and 
flowers. The inscriptions on the 
glass, whether in brass or painted 
letters, are mostly in the French 
language, and rendered even in cha- 
racters of French shape. In the 
latter particular, however, most of the 
shops in the quarter are the same; 
even the numbers of the houses are 
generally painted in figures which 
are at once recognisable as French. 

The interior of a French res- 
taurant in Soho is very like the 
interior of a French restaurant any- 
where else—including Paris of 
course—when it happens to be of a 
humble class. The walls are covered 
with paper of gorgeous hues; there 
is a counter ornamented with plated 
urns and covers, which seem of no 
particular use, a vase of flowers, a 
number of the orthodox thick white 
coffee-cups, little saucers filled with 
large lumps, or rather slices of 
sugar, and a few bottles of liqueur, 
and carafons of cognac. These are 
all the decorations of the place, unless 
we count some straggling mirrors 
on a miserably small scale. The 
chairs are rush-bottomed, and open 
in some cases to the charge of being 
ricketty ; the tables are very small 
and especially narrow, covered with 
cloths which are of cotton instead 
of damask, like the napkins; and 
both of these are rather damp when 
put on, from recent washing, but dry 
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up as visitors begin to arrive at 
about six o'clock, and look far more 
white than they did at first. The 
floor would be bare but for the sand 
with which it is plentifully sprinkled 
—a fact made particularly apparent 
to the visitor when he takes sound- 
ings by dropping the end of his 
cigar, 

I said that the visitors begin to 
arrive at about six o’clock; but that 
is only in reference to dinner. They 
begin arriving early in the morning, 
and, varying the performance by de- 
parting occasionally, go on arriving 
all day. Many are at home there 
almost in a literal sense, for it is 
there that they have their letters 
addressed and receive their friends. 
They may possibly take some break- 
fast there at about twelve in the 
day; but they are evidently under 
no law to order refreshment because 
they enter the place. They will 
chat to the proprietor or his wife 
(the latter an active, bustling person, 
who pretends to preside at the 
counter, but is always running away 
from it, directing the waiters and 
talking to the guests all at once), 
and sit down and smoke, not quite 
as if the house belonged to them, 
but most certainly as if they be- 
longed to the house. The host 
seems one of themselves, as he 
doubtless is. He has the same full- 
grown, but closely clipped, revolu- 
tionary style of beard. He wears a 
Swiss hat, or it may be a cap, and a 
coat which has perchance come from 
the establishment of Poole, but bears 
external evidence more suggestive 
of the Belle Jardinitre—it is not un- 
likely to be green with bronze but- 
tons. He has the same facility for 
making cigarettes with little more 
than the manipulation afforded by a 
thumb and forefinger; and you 
might swear that the scorched 
marks upon the skin of the said 
thumb and forefinger, produced by 
holding the said cigarettes when 
nearly smoked out, were absolutely 
identical. The landlord and his 
guests, moreover, have all the same 
opinion as to the crisis in France. 
They have not a word in decent 
language to give the unhappy Em- 
peror; and their only objection to 
the provisional republic is the dan- 


gerous preponderance which it pre- 
sentsof moderate and reasonable men. 

At dinner the room receives the 
embellishment of female faces, and, 
between candle-light and ladies, it 
looks much more lively than in the 
morning. The ladies vary as to age, 
beauty, and toilette,as ladies will 
all over the world. They vary also 
as to the conditions of their coming. 
Only one—a young French girl, care- 
fully costumed, and whose natural 
style is brilliant rather than pretty— 
appears attended by a man whom 
you might suppose to be her lover ; 
that is to say, he has the careless 
appearance of a Quartier Latin stu- 
dent, and conducts himself accord- 
ingly. His ideas of dinner appear 
to be rather of a general kind, for 
he more than once consults the carte 
in a comprehensive manner, and 
then hands it over to Mademoiselle, 
who directs the details in consulta- 
tion with the yarcon. I call him a 
garcon instead of a waiter, by-the- 
way, because, in the first place, he 
is French, in the second place, he 
wears a short black jacket and a 
long white apron, and in the third 
place, he is sympathetically familiar 
in manner without being offensive, 
and is deeply grateful for so small 
an honorarium as a penny. The 
pair, I notice, drink sparkling wine, 
which is very far from being the 
rule in the room; and I should not 
wonder if, when they have had those 
two little cups of coffee, not un- 
qualified by cognac, they were to 
find their way to the theatre. 

The other people appear to be 
dining without any festive ideas. 
That ferocious-looking man in the 
corner, who wears no linen—unless 
you count a red flannel shirt—and 
has the table all to himself, is evi- 
dently an Italian brigand. The 
coat which he wears is an ordinary 
coat enough. It is principally re- 
markable for being shabby; but as- 
sociation gives it the character of 
green velvet. The hat hung on the 
peg behind him leaves little to the 
imagination except a plume of 
feathers. You cannot see his legs, 
as they are hidden under the table ; 
but you can take your oath that 
they are sandalled, and would lead 
you a long chase if you wanted their 
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owner in his native mountains. He 
is probably in this country as the 
agent of some Frenchmen who are 
making an infernal machine for the 
destruction of the King of Prussia— 
such, at least, is the impression he 
produces upon the observer; but 
the real fact I believe to be that he 
is employed at a gailor’s in the 
neighbourhood, and during the 
greater part of the time when he is 
not employed upon the destruction 
of his dinner, devotes himself to the 
creation of such harmless things as 
coats and trousers. 

At an adjacent table sits a hard- 
featured Frenchwoman with a couple 
of soft-featured daughters, who will 
be as hard-featured as their mother 
one of these days, I suppose; for 
Frenchwomen are too apt to mature 
into caricature. They dine here 
every day, I am told, always at the 
same table, have their servietfes on 
rings, their half-finished bottles of 
ordinaire put by for them, and after 
dinner engage themselves frequently 
with some light needlework. The 
active landlady comes frequently 
to talk to them, and treats them 
with much respect. The head of 
the family is, I am told, in the Na- 
tional Guard, and is taking his share 
in the defence of Paris. 

Thres young girls are dining alone. 
They are at different tables, and 
appear to have no acquaintance with 
one another. One, the most timid 
in appearance of the three, takes up 
her position—which, it seems, she 
assumes daily—close under cover of 
the counter, the dame of which is 
evidently well acquainted with her. 
She does not order her dinner; but 
the garcon brings her a succession 
of little plats, according, I suppose, 
to some previous arrangement, for 
she does not go through the regular 
ordeal of the prix fixé repast, which 
includes a bewildering number of 
dishes and half a bottle of wine for 
two shillings. I am told that this 
young lady is a chorus-singer at the 
Opera, that she lives by herself in 
a very quiet way, and dines here 
always in the same independent 
manner. On Sundays she has a 
more festive entertainment, which 
she usually shares with a companion, 
who is said to be her sister. 


The other two girls are, I believe, 
engaged at some milliner’s hard by. 
They dine in the same regulation 
manner; but one of them has been 
known to be feasted by a gentle- 
man who looks like an uncle, and 
gives her sparkling wine with her 
dessert, and Grande Chartreuse with 
her coffee. The uncle, I hear, isa 
commis voyageur, and has these 
little entertainments from time to 
time in celebration of his visits to 
London. 

There is an elderly woman of 
determined aspect also dining alone. 
She is, I fancy,an Italian. She has 
rather a good dinner and a fair 
allowance of wine. But neither 
seem to give her pleasure. The 
vindictive expression of her face 
never relaxes; and when she closes 
her courier bag, after paying the 
waiter, she does so with a smart 
action as if she had peculiar plea- 
sure in snapping somebody’s head 
off. Iam told that she lives alone, 
close by, and is engaged in the oc- 
cupation of a chiropodiste. 

Men, however, are in the majority. 
They are mostly French, and all 
more or less habitués of the place. 
They are no loungers, no dandies, 
and if they occupy a great deal of 
time over their dinner and its con- 
cluding coffee, it is because French- 
men are accustomed so to do, and 
make pleasure a business as far as 
their meals are concerned. 

And here I should say a word as 
to the character and quality of the 
meals supplied. The cooking is 
French, with a little deviation to- 
wards Italian, and is as a rule good, 
though far more plain than in more 
pretentious places. Soups are at 
Jeast cheap. Maccaroni, Vermicelli, 
Jullienne, or Lentils, may be had 
for threepence a plate. Fish will 
cost from from sixpence to eight- 
pence: such a pildt as a beefsteak 
aux pommes Or aux champigqnons 
about the latter price, which will 
also obtain for you cételettes a la 
Jardiniére—the plurality of cutlets, 
however, being obtained by sawing 
one chop into two, flatwise, and so 
making an abundant dish to the 
eye. A portion of fowl is supplied 
at about the same figure. For 
such a thing as an omelette they 
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would not venture to charge more 
than sixpence, for fear of a revolu- 
tion. Upon terms of this kind you 
can have any viands in season with 
such variations as can be afforded 
by sauce piquant, sauce Bechamel, 
oseilles, champignons, and so forth. 
If you want such things as Supreme 
de Volaille or poulet ala Marengo, 
you must give special orders or go 
elsewhere. 

There are not many among the 
men who are recent arrivals; and 
under whatever circumstances they 
have been brought to this country, 
they are generally pursuing some 
occupation here, however small in 
its returns. I suspect that more 
than a few have had to do with 
past politics (though politics among 
refugees are made to cover a large 
number of pecuniary defalcations) ; 
and they all take a deep interest in 
the present situation, as is evident 
from the animated manner in which 
they discuss it. They do not sit 
late, however. By nine o'clock the 
room is considerably thinned, and 
by ten it is well-nigh deserted. A 
few betake themselves, if I mis- 
take not, to cheap places of amuse- 
ment not’ far off, others go to meet 
a wider circle of friends in large 
cafés also close at hand. One of 
these houses of entertainment will 
serve as a type of the rest, and there 
let us follow them. 

The house to which I refer in- 
cludes very extensive premises at 
the top of Great Windmill Street. 
The building—or rather that part 
of the building from which the 
present establishment has been ex- 
tended—was formerly an anatomical 
school, originated by the great 
surgeon, John Hunter, and it is 
there that the body of Jeremy Bent- 
ham was for a long time preserved. 
There was a prejudice against the 
place which left it on the hands of 
the landlord for some years. It 
was occupied for a time by some 
French Sisters of Charity; but even 
these pious ladies do not seem to 
have been proof against local in- 
fluences; and after their departure 
the former dissecting room was ob- 
tained by the present proprietor for 
@ very small sum; the speculation, 
even with this advantage, being 


considered a forlorn ho But the 
new adventurer—an Italian who 
had already learned the secret of 
making something out of nothing 
in the same kind of enterprise—set 
manfully to work, and not only 
made the original premises profit- 
able as a café, but was able to turn 
a considerable addition of space to 
equally lucrative account. The re- 
sult is a very thriving business in 
one of the largest establishments in 
London; accommodating, I scarcely 
dare say how many billiard tables, 
above and below, and including, 
on @ smaller scale, a restaurant of 
a very popular kind. 

Here I think the people are more 
continental than even in the res- 
taurant we have left. They are 
more accidental in the way of cos- 
tume, and more animated in the 
way fof talk. Some of them are 
too plainly poor; but, in accordance 
with French habits of equality, 
which will survive any number of 
Royal restorations in France, every- 
body is at his ease, and compels 
others to respect him by respect- 
ing himself. The accommodation, 
which is, as I have indicated, on a 
very large scale, is comfortable, with 
an approach to luxury; and the 
aspect of the place is cheerful and 
animated in the extreme. Very 
different is this well-lighted and 
even well-ventilated hall from the 
probable homes of its frequenters, 
who, we may be sure, are glad to 
procure its shelter and companion- 
ship at small cost. And the cost is 
very small compared with the prices 
charged at English taverns—about 
one half as a rule—and for this you 
may have choice of a variety of 
refreshments which are out of the 
ken of ordinary Englishmen. Coffee 
and petits verres form perhaps the 
staple consommations, varied by 
beer, foreign and native, liqueurs, 
and the weak sugary compounds 
which the French facetiously call 
‘ grogs. There is a great deal of 
talk going on, and the French are 
half frantic about the war; but 
they are little inspired with what 
they drink, and their potations 
generally are of a most moderate 
character. There is no need, in 
fact, that the arrangement should 
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be otherwise; for a Frenchman is 
usually, as regards animal spirits, 
about half a dozen ‘ drinks’ in ad- 
vance of an Englishman before he 
begins his course of conviviality. 

I have mentioned that the wine 
at the Soho restaurants is almost 
as cheap as in France. I should 
add that at these establishments, 
as well as at the cafés, cigars are 
supplied wonderfully cheap. They 
are not quite the cigars that Eng- 
lishmen approve, though English- 
men smoke them in Paris con- 
tentedly enough. But even these are 
not generally smoked in Soho. 
Twopence, for instance, is a very 
small sum to pay for a cigar in 
London; but a four sous cigar in 
France is treated with respect, and 
among the mass of consumers is 
looked upon in the light of an 
indulgence. As a rule pipes have 
the preference in Soho, and the 
smokers provide themselves from 
their own pockets, or it may be pet 
‘clays’ on racks, at the places where 
they regularly resort. 

There are many establishments 
in Soho which are not exactly 
hotels, but rather lodging-houses 
where there is a table d’héte, not 
only in name but reality, for it is 
presided over by the master or 
mistress of the house. These are 
used by the residents, but are open 
besides to all comers; and many, 
as is customary in Paris at similar 
pensions, take dinner-tickets for a 
month in advance, gaining thereby 
a reduction in price. The price 
for a single dinner ranges from 
one to two shillings, and some- 
times includes half a bottle of wine. 
The feast is apt to be plain enough, 
but it is French in form and order, 
and comprises the usual courses 
expected on the Continent, how- 
ever homely the repast. It would 
be better if this form and order 
were less adhered to and the meni 
made more limited; but the cus- 
tomers I suppose prefer the ar- 
rangement as it stands. The 
customers, by-the-way, present a 
curious subject for study. It seems 
difficult to assign to them their 
several pursuits: and degrees in 
life. Balzac, however, has de- 
scribed many of them. You may 


see the Pére Goriot and Vautrin 
any day in Soho. 

The quarter, as I have said, is 
more than ever crowded just now, 
and the national spirit of the French 
fiercely in the ascendant. The 
Germans have their resorts, where 
the Prussian sentiment more or 
less prevails; but the Germans 
are far fewer in number and not 
nearly so noisy as their neighbours 
—except, indeed, when they sing 
and let you know how great a bore 
a Vaterland may become when they 
land it at the top of their voices 
and from the bottom of their hearts. 
There is very little demonstration 
of the kind among the French: if 
a Frenchman’s nationality takes a 
musical form in these days you 
may depend upon it that he has 
been drowning his sorrows in the 
bowl. 

But the spirit remains the same; 
and an Englishman in Soho, though 
in no danger of being arrested as 
a Prussian spy, is not quite safe 
from sarcasms. The ‘working man’ 
will escape, being regarded as a 
sympathizer; but an Englishman 
who looks like a gentleman is very 
apt to have a rencontre such as 
occurred to one of our countrymen 
a few days ago. He was passing 
through a street in Soho, when he 
was greeted with the remark, from 
a Frenchman who was smoking his 
pipe outside a shop-door, ‘ Vous 
n’avez pas de pluck!’ Not imme- 
diately understanding the meaning 
of the proposition, through the 
Gallic pronunciation of the last 
word, he turned and asked for an 
explanation. The taunt was then 
repeated, in a general way—‘ Les 
Anglais n’ont pas de pluck.’ The 
speaker then went on, in a very 
good-humoured, if sarcastic man- 
ner, to remind my friend that the 
English and the French were old 
comrades in the Crimea, adding 
that the English owed a great deal 
to the French at Inkermann and 
before Sebastopol, and that they 
were now basely abandoning their 
former allies, &c. Then he re- 
peated, with renewed emphasis, 
* Vous n’avez pas de pluck.’ 

My friend was content to laugh 
off this little ebullition of feeling, 
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assuring the Frenchman that the 
heart of the nation was with his 
gallant compatriots in their struggle 
with the invader. A phrase or two 
of this kind, with some flattering 
assurances of ultimate success, 
melted the Frenchman at once, 
and he seemed rather sorry than 
otherwise for having been so in- 
sulting. 

Hundreds of Frenchmen think 
the same as this frank speaker ; 
and they have become more na- 
tional than. ever since the pro- 
clamation of the Republic. One 
of the latest outward indications 
is the opening of a restaurant with 
the sign of ‘A l'Union des Peuples.’ 


There is indeed a union of very 
peculiar peoples in the quarter, 
where the foreign settlement is 
daily increasing in solidarity. It 
includes a large proportion of 
worthy, hard-working, struggling 
men and women; and many of them, 
among the new arrivals, are fitting 
objects for that substantial sym- 
pathy which it is satisfactory to 
see is being manifested in more 
than one quarter. There are some 
less respectable elements of society, 
in Soho as elsewhere, but they do 
not force themselves upon observa- 
tion, and are apart from my present 
purpose to discuss. 
S. L. B. 
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SKETCHES OF THE WAR. 


NO, III.—-THE ORLEANIST PARTY. 


F we endeavour to look beyond 
that dark curtain of gloom 
which shrouds the immediate fu- 
ture of France, and image to our- 
selves its resettlement, its recon- 
struction, the conviction, forces it- 
self upon the mind that the Or- 
leanist party, which numbers so 
many great names in its following, 
is yet destined to play a great and 
salutary part in the amelioration 
and regeneration of France. Im- 
perialism has had its day, and it 
has failed. The youngest dynasty 
in Europe has had its chance, and 
has thrown the chance away. The 
country at last seems thoroughly 
disenchanted of that name and 
tradition which once belonged to 
the Bonapartists. The disillusion- 
ating process had been going on for 
years. As the historical facts re- 
lating to the First Napoleon became 
more and more sifted and esta- 
blished, the more thoroughly even 
Frenchmen came to appreciate the 
essentially vulgar and selfish ty- 
rannical nature of the idol which 
it had worshipped with such ill- 
rewarded devotion. Only an adhe- 
rence to the programme of Peace 
could have preserved the Empire. 
It was abandoned for the war idea of 
Napoleonism, and so the Empire 
fell, crushed by foreign arms, by 
the execration of the capital and 
great cities, by the moral sense of 
mankind. And what will be the 
next chapter in the history of 
France, and the next, and the 
next? Must she still suffer, 


* And rush with most unscrupulous logic on 

lmpossible practice. ° 

Noble France ! 

The poet of the nations, who dreams on 

And wails on (while the household goes to 

wreck) 

For ever after some ideal good.’ * 
Republicanism has never been 

more than a provisional state in 

France. The French love a Re- 

public; but they do ‘not love Re- 

publicans. Throughout the world 

the name and fame of republicanism 

have, of recent years, been greatly 
* «Mrs, Browning’s ‘ Aurora Leigh.’ 
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shaken and discredited. The civil 
war in America proved that it was 
no safety against the direst anarchy. 
Prim has himself demonstrated 
that it is an absolute failure in 
Spain; and the successful candi- 
dature of the Duc d’Aosta is a 
heavy blow against republicanism 
throughout Europe. Republicanism 
may suit the volatile and daring 
spirits of the capital, but it is 
unsuited to the peasants, to com- 
merce, to the more solid and 
thoughtful portion of the com- 
munity. While France was repub- 
lican, and while it had a Presi- 
dent, there was every assurance 
that it would ultimately become 
imperial or royal. The Empire 
was established, und the hopes, 
whether of Legitimists or Orlean- 
ists, fell low indeed. France ac- 
cepted the Empire, and made no 
sign towards either branch of the 
Bourbon family. Their hopes must 
have been utterly forfeited. Now 
France once more is fused in the 
fiercest flames of war and revo- 
lution. That is a poor, dishonoured 
crown that she can offer to any 
prince. It might seem that the 
crown of France might indeed have 
little to offer or promise to such as 
already enjoy largely wealth, rank, 
and ease. There may yet be a 
glorious future for France, espe- 
cially if her destinies are swayed by 
those, who can best sympathise 
with her glory and her grief. 

We confess that we entirely eli- 
minate the Legitimist claims from 
any possible programme of the 
future. The Count de Chambord 
will never be anything else than 
a titular Henri Quint. He is 
childless, and his claim merges 
in the younger line. The re- 
proach against the elder Bourbon 
line that it has learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing, has never 
been wiped away by great con- 
vincing deeds to the contrary. The 
Duchess de Berri did all the harm 
that could be done to an irre- 
trievably fallen cause. We remember 
being at Lucerne some eight years 
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ago when a great demonstration 
was made on behalf of the titular 
king. The pretty country lanes 
witnessed an unwonted number of 
gay equipages, and many were the 
carriages and horsemen that passed 
through the defiles of the Alpine 
The Count stayed at his 
otel, received those who came to 
do him honour, and published a 
kind of manifesto in the news- 
pers. It was the utter unreality 
of the whole thing which chiefly 
struck us. The Count might do 
well at Frohsdorff, do well at his 
mother’s Venetian palazzo, but he 
is not a man in whose favour the 
French would be expected to re- 
verse the whole tenor of the history 
of this century. The Orleanist 
branch appears to us to have a dis- 
tinctly better chance under two 
sets of circumstances. Their claim 
does not rest on the ancien régime. 
It was based on a popular vote, and 
may be restored by a popular 
vote. It would thus be a com- 
promise between the Legitimist 
side and the democratic side. In 
the next place, the personal cha- 
racter of the Comte de Paris, so 
far as it is opan to the observation 
of a contemporary writer, appears 
to give the assurance of a know- 
ledge, greatness of mind, and ex- 
perience which singularly well 
qualify him for the regal or im- 
rial office which shall give both 
nis family and his nation a new 
lease of greatness and power. 

It may be said that the title of 
the Count of Paris is perhaps the 
most illustrious title in Europe. It 
points to the very origin of the 
French nation. The county of 
Paris was the nucleus of France. 
When Robert the Strong obtained 
a grant of the city and county of 
Paris as a march against the 
Northmen from a German king 
who became a Roman emperor, he 
laid tho foundation of modern 
France. The great siege of Paris 
by the Northmen made the city 
and its Count famous, and assured 
Paris of its fature grandeur. May 
the present siege in some unknown 
way be overruled to some results 
of glory and of good! It would be 
correct to say that for ages primal 
France was to what we now call 


France what primal Prussia was 
to Germany. The reader will see 
all this set forth in M. Mourin’s 
= _ Comtes — Paris,’ on 
whic papers have appeared 
in the ‘ Saturday Review,’ we sus- 
pect by Mr. E. A. Freeman or 
Mr. Green. The reviewer says: 
‘ The = family of France is one 
of the few families in the world 
whose pedigree is a real thing. It 
is something to be able to trace 
one’s descent through an unbroken 
line of kings, dukes, and counts 
for a thousand years. The line of 
Bourbon is not a line patched up 
through grandmothers and tricked 
out with pilfered surnames. The 
genuine blood of the first Count 
aan in the veins of him 
w r sO many ages, n 
bears his title.’ - 
It is happy for the fortunes of 
the Orleans family, whatever they 
may prove to be, that they are free 
from any complicity with the mili- 
of France. Louis 
Napoleon endeavoured to make a 
repetition of the barricades an 
impossibility. As New Paris was 
developed the cannon of his soldiery 
might at any time sweep the 
streets and boulevards. It had 
never entered the wildest imagina- 
tion that the army might be de- 
stroyed or imprisoned. With its 
ruin we may trust that the old 
vain dream of glory may depart, 
and the humble idea of duty be 
evoked in its place. It will then 
be remembered, to the honour of 
the Orleanists, that, so far as lay 
in their power, they protested 
against the corruption that de- 
graded and ruined the French 
army. When the editor of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ himself a 
civilian, but with a rare knowledge 
of the art of war, wrote some years 
ago a well-known article on the 
Military Institutions of France, he 
selected the writings of three emi- 
nent Orleanists for review. The 
first of these was a work by the 
Duc d’Aumale himself. The second 
was General Changarnier’s pam- 
phiet on Military Organization. 
The third was General Trochu’s 
famous pamphiet, on which we 
had occasion to speak in our last. 
The Duc d’Aumale has in 











various directions proved himself 
to be a thoughtful, vigorous, and 
masterly writer. His works reflect 
the culture, the good sense, and 
the good feeling of his family. 
In one direction it is fortunate 
for the Orleanists that they are not 
directly represented by the Duc 
d’Aumale, who, upon the whole, 
seems better fitted for the library 
than for the throne. His great 
work is a History of the House of 
Condé, in which, as might be ex- 
pected, the great Condé is ad- 
mirably portrayed. Most Lon- 
doners know his noble mansion at 
Twickenham, almost opposite the 
forlorn, deserted terraces of Ham 
House, on the other side of the 
river. His charities and kind- 
nesses have made him a universal 
favourite in the neighbourhood. 
We believe it is his wise rule that 
he never permits politics to be 
talked at his table. His writings, 
beyond their great intrinsic merits, 
have a large measure of import- 
ance, as probably conveying on 
important political subjects the 
deliberate opinions of the Orleanists. 
We are not certain, however, that in 
the region of practical politics he is 
equally happy as when he takes the 
pen in hand to elucidate his re- 
searches and ideas. After the revo- 
lution of February a letter of his, 
to M. Guizot, was discovered, con- 
gratulating the latter on the firm- 
ness he had shown in the prohi- 
bition of the banquet. This en- 
dorsement of the greatest political 
blunder of that time is not a happy 
one. Still the duke is a distin- 
guished inilitary officer, which is, 
indeed, evidenced by his writings. 
It is sometimes said in France 
that the people will rise in 1870 
as they did in 1794. But let the 
duke describe what the men of ’94 
were, and we can judge of the con- 
trast. His description might at the 
resent moment suit the Prussians, 
ut it would not suit the French. 
This was the army of the Rhine and 
Moselle—once upona time. 
‘ But that which was beyond all 
raise was the noble and manly 
aring of the victorious army. 
Carnot, by his example, and by the 
spirit which dictated his measures, 
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had infused these ‘civic and mili- 
tary virtues into all its ranks. ‘To 
borrow the phraseology of the time, 
which spoiled so many of its tri- 
umphs, but which was not always 
false, he had placed courage, self- 
sacrifice, and disinterestedness on 
the order of the day... . The dis- 
cipline of the army had ceased to 
be galling and vexing; but it was 
firm and even severe in the unfre- 
quent cases in which repression 
was necessary. Even the German 
inhabitants on the banks of the 
Rhine were struck with surprise 
and admiration at the demeanour . 
of these Republicans. They saw 
these dreaded soldiers enter their 
towns in ragged clothes, often in 
wooden shoes, but with a martial 
air: they halted in the market- 
places amidst a_ terror-stricken 
population, ate their own black 
bread beside their piled arms, and 
awaited in their ranks the orders 
of their officers. . . . The officers 
shared the penury and the desti- 
tution of the men. All led the 
same frugal life—all were bound to 
the same lot.’ 

The Duc d’Aumale has a hint 
that may do for ourselves, and the 
Orleanist Changarnier one that may 
do for the Prussians. The duke 
says: ‘It is of the essence of special 
volunteer corps, not to renew their 
strength, although the mere exist- 
ence of these corps seriously inter- 
feres with and may arrest enlistment 
for the line.’ This is a serious 
matter to be pondered by the War 
Office in any rearrangement of our 
national defences. Changarnier says: 
* Beyond a certain number, there is 
no good army, and no army whose 
supplies can be secured, and whose 
movements can be well directed.’ 
If the siege of Paris cannot be sus- 
tained beyond a certain date, neither 
can @ nation in arms be sustained 
beyond a certain date. The whole 
question depends, which of the two 
dates may fail earliest. The Or- 
leanist princes have been desirous 
of using their swords on behalf of 
France; but it is perhaps happy 
for them that their names have not 
been linked with a falling cause and 
defeated army. 

We cannot say that the Orleanist 
2L2 
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name has hitherto earned very 
much gratitude from France, be- 
yond the broad fact that for 
eighteen years Louis Philippe gave 
France peace, prosperity, and par- 
liamentary government. Three 
great offshoots of the royal family 
of France have in consecutive 
es borne the title of Orleans. 
The first duke was the means of 
deluging the kingdom with blood 
through the rival factions of Bur- 
gundians and Armagnacs. The 
title determined when the third duke 
became Louis the Twelfth. The 
second house arose in the infamous 
Gaston, the younger son of Henry 
the Fourth. During the minority 
of Louis the Fourteenth, he was 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; 
but he was worsted in his feud with 
Mazarin, and died in exile at Blois. 
The third house of Orleans was 
founded, upon the death of Gaston, 
in the person of his nephew Philip, 
the second son of Louis the Thir- 
teenth. He was something both of 
a scholar and a soldier; but the 
fate of his wife Henrietta, the sister 
of Charles the Second, has always 
been one of the most awful and 
perplexing problems of history. His 
son was the infamous Regent Or- 
leans, who excelled in vileness his 
tutor Dubois: his regency, the 
most infamous epoch in French 
times, laid the foundation of the 
Revolution. To him succeeded two 
good princes. The first, rescued 
from evil ways, retired to the Abbey 
of St. Genevieve, and dedicated his 
life to science, religion, and charity. 
The second fought at Dettingen 
against the last English king who 
ever took the field in person. His 
son was the infamous Egalité of the 
Revolution, who encouraged the 
Jacobins, voted for the death of 
Louis the Sixteenth, and himself 
deservedly perished on the scaffold. 
He left two children, a son—the 
ex-king Louis Philippe—and a 
daughter, that son’s constant com- 
panion, Mademoiselle d’Orleans. 

In the revolution of July, that 
son, the Duke of Orleans, to use an 
expression of Lord Palmerston’s on 
the matter, ‘ stepped over the way’ 
from the Palais Royal to the Tuil- 
eries, and became the Citizen King. 


Louis Philippe was called the 
Ulysses of sovereigns. If Ulysses, 
instead of starting once more volun- 
tarily upon his travels, according to 
Mr. Tennyson’s pretty legend, had 
been driven from Ithaca by a poli- 
tical party of the friends of the 
suitors, the parallel would be more 
complete. He had been once a 
teacher of mathematics and geo- 
graphy in Switzerland, and was an 
emigré to the United States. It is 
said that he proposed marriage to a 
young American lady: his sister 
was privately married to an officer 
of artillery. To Louis Philippe our 
own country owes a deep debt of 
gratitude, for once and again he 
refused to enter upon a war with 
England when French public senti- 
ment would have supported him. 
It was in the same spirit that ina 
supreme moment of his fate he pre- 
ferred to abdicate rather than to 
give orders to fire upon the people. 

It was an immense misfortune to 
the Orleans family when Madame 
Adelaide d’Orleans died. She pro- 
bably exercised a greater influence 
over her brother Louis Philippe 
than the Empress Eugenie over 
Louis Napoleon, even if we accredit 
the Empress with instigating the 
last war. Women have always 
borne a ruling part in French 
politics, none more so than Madame 
Adelaide. She was always the sa- 
gacious adviser of her brother; 
with her departure his sagacity 
seemed to cease and determine. For 
forty years she was his intimate 
associate and his right hand. Ma- 
dame Adelaide was the possessor of 
an enormous fortune—more than a 
hundred million of francs—the great 
bulk of which she left to the younger 
sons of Louis Philippe. The Duc 
d’Aumale, having the Condé pro- 
perty, had only some souvenirs ; 
the young Duc de Chartres had a 
moderate legacy. Madame stated 
in her will that she left nothing to 
the Comte de Paris, because he 
would succeed to the throne, and 
would therefore require no addi- 
tional fortune, In a few months 
after her death the poor child was 
an exile, affording a striking parallel 
to the Prince Imperial. The King 
of the Barricades lost the throne 
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very much by the same causes 
through which he had attained to 
it. 


His son, the Duke of Orleans, 
appears to have been by far the 
finest natural character of the 

rinces who have borne his name. 

@ was married to a princess who 
possessed one of the most beautiful 
and exalted characters that ever 
adorned human nature. The duke 
possessed the great advantage of 
being ~ erg with the French. 
His children, the present royal 
princes of France, are, we need 
hardly say, in part German. History 
abundantly shows how soon these 
distinctions of family are lost sight 
of. Their mother was the daughter 
of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. Their grandfather, the 
friend of Goethe and Schiller, was 
the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
that quiet principality which has 
such an honourable place in the 
literary history of Germany. The 
Princess, Helen Louisa Elizabeth, 
(Lutheran and German, was, in her 
twenty-third year, married to the 
Duke of Orleans, the Prince Royal 
of France, at Fontainebleau, in the 
splendid gallery of Henry the Second. 
Five years later, on the anniversary 
of her marriage, her husband was 
thrown out of his carriage at Neuilly 
and killed. This was an over- 
whelming blow to the duchess. It 
was one of the greatest sorrows that 
overclouded the later years of Louis 
Philippe, and was not withcut a 
political effect as threatening a long 
regency. As you used to pass 
through the Porte Maillot, on the 
way to Courbevoie, on the right- 
hand side, you came to the mortuary 
chapel of St. Ferdinand, to the me- 
mory of the poor duke, on the very 
spot where he was killed. I wonder 
whether it be standing now? There 
holy people watched and prayed in 
his unhappy memory. It was in 
my time a very touching place to 
visit. If I recollect aright, there 
was a truly touching picture in 
the chapel, setting forth with mi- 
nute fidelity the particulars of the 
accident. 

That tremendous Thursday of 
February, °48, will never be for- 
gotten. ‘There was then a scene 


in the Chamber of Deputies, de- 
nounced at the time by some as 
affected and sensational, but of 
which we can now see the true 
heroism and the real grandeur. The 
Duchess of Orleans, with her sons, 
the two princes, entered the cham- 
ber. She seated herself in an arm- 
chair, with a son on each side, in 
front of the president’s chair. M. 
Dupin ascended the tribune, and 
announced that the king had abdi- 
cated in favour of his son, the 
Comte de Paris, and had constituted 
the Duchess of Orleans regent. 
Then was a voice heard calling out 
the true words, ‘Tvo late.’ Then 
arose an agitation impossible to be 
described, during which the Na- 
tional Guards mingled without cere- 
mony with the deputies. While 
some sort of debate was going on, a 
crowd broke into the chamber; 
some were in blouses, wearing 
dragoons’ helmets, some with cross- 
belts and infantry caps, some dressed 
in ordinary clothes, some with 
tricoloured banners, all armed— 
swords, lances, spears, muskets. 
Amid all this uproar the duchess 
sat calmly. While M. Ledru Rollin 
was speaking, a violent knocking 
was heard at the door of an upper 
tribune, and a number of armed 
men rushed in, some of them point- 
ing their muskets at the deputies, 
and some at the royal party. A 
shot was heard, but it was directed 
against the painting of ‘ Louis 
Philippe swearing to the Charter.’ 
A workman mounted the tribune, 
sabre in hand, and exhorted his 
brethren to act quietly. In the 
meanwhile the duchess, with her 
children, bad been persuaded to 
leave the chamber. In the crush 
and confusion she had been moment- 
arily separated from her children; 
but with them she found her way 
to a carriage, accompanied, it is 
interesting to know, by M. Crémieux, 
among other deputies. In the mean- 
time the gardens of the Tuileries 
were filled with the débris of the 
gutted chateau, and its cellars 
were filled with drunken rioters. 
In the court of the Palais Royal the 
king’s first throne was burned with 
thunders of applause. Some fine 
examples of that Gallic mendacity 
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which has culminated in the present 
war, were at this time exhibited by 
the Paris papers. It was stated 
that Belgium had declared itself a 
republic; that London was in 
flames, and Queen Victoria a fugi- 
tive; and that the Russian and 
Austrian ambassadors at Paris had 
demanded their passports. Several 
persons who were present in the 
Chamber during that fearful scene, 
said that the image of the gentle, 
serene face of the duchess, as she 
looked steadily upon the murderous 
weapons pointed at her, and at the 
more horrible countenances of the 
furious men who were clamouring 
for her destruction, would never 
leave them. One of these after- 
wards said: ‘I covered my face 
with my hands—I could look no 
longer—and she moved nota muscle.’ 
A gentleman who was, years after- 
wards, visiting her at Thames 
Ditton, was asked by the Comte 
de Paris, who is fond of rowing, 
whether he should take him across 
the Thames, and the duchess was 
asked to accompany them. As she 
stepped into the boat it swayed a 
little on one side. The duchess 
gave a little cry, and said with her 
gentle laugh, ‘ You'll think me a 
sad coward, Mr.——; pray give 
me your hand.’ Yet wonders are 
told of her heroism that momentous 
day in the Chamber. She refused 
to leave it at first, saying, ‘If I 
leave this assembly, my son will 
never enter it again.’ She took 
refuge at the Invalides, but M. 
Odillon Barrot sent her word that 
an armed mob was approaching. 
‘Is there any one here who advises 
me to remain?’ she said. ‘ As long 
as there is a person, a single person, 
who thinks it right for me to re- 
main, I shall remain. My son’s 
life is more precious to me than his 
crown; but if France demands his 
life, a king, even a king nine years 
eld, must know how to die.’ 

It is from a memoir of the duchess, 
translated by one who knew her 
well, that we see so much of her 
character, and much respecting her 
sons, the Comte de Paris and the 
Duc de Chartres. We see her in 
the happiness of her married life, 
at Paris, at Neuilly, at Chantilly. 


How changed did Chantilly become 
after the place knew her no more! 
I have passed many hours in the 
moated palace, wandered for hours, 
for days, through those deserted 
groves and gardens, almost a desert, 
paced the deserted rooms of the 
exquisite maisonnette near the cha- 
teau, and the more distant chateau 
of Queen Blanche. The property 
is supposed still to belong to the 
Orleans family, though nominally 
it is in the hands of the Coutis 
firm, who paid, I believe, an enor- 
mous droit d’aubaine on it. The 
vast domain was managed by an 
English steward, and I remember 
an old peer of France telling me 
that he would rather be that steward 
than a minister of state. The disas- 
trous ‘ two Uhlans’ have been upon 
it now, I fear, and the little English 
racing colony are dispersed. In 
her married life the duchess revived 
the splendour which had belonged 
to Chantilly in the Condé days. 
She speaks of her joy at the baptism 
of her eldest son: ‘ Nothing more 
touching, more pure, than my little 
angel when presented at the altar; 
nothing more profoundly moved 
than his poor mother’s heart at that 
moment... You may imagine that 
Ido not let a beautiful sunset or a 
bright moonlight escape me with- 
out pointing it out to my child, or 
without speaking to him of the 
Being who made these wonders.” 
After this we have the language of 
her widowhood. ‘To meeverything 
is covered with a veil of melancholy, 
except the joyous existence of my 
children. To-day being Paris’s féte 
day, I invited all the poor children 
of Eu and Treport, which delighted 
the little fellow... . 1 went lately 
with the queen to visit M. Scheffer : 
his St. Augustine really edified us. 
I was much affected by it, especially 
when I felt the pressure of Paris’s 
little hand in mine.’ Then in her 
exile she speaks of her son’s first 
communion. ‘The king said that 
this was one of the fairest days of 
his life. Even strangers were struck 
by the appearance of this child, so 
pure, so pious, so grave, and so 
simple.’ Thesame fond mother has 
sketched him in his twentieth year. 
‘I feel inexpressible happiness in 
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seeing my sons’ characters unfold 
themselves agreeably to my fondest 
wishes; in seeing them acquire 
strength in all that is good; in 
seeing their young hearts expand 
with an almost fraternal—I might 
say paternal—tenderness for me; 
watching over their mother as if she 
were confided to their care. My 
eldest son is at an age which seems 
to me the most charming in the 
life of man; he has all the candour 
of childhood, the unsullied inte- 
grity of principles that have never 
been exposed to the friction or taint 
of the world and the freshness of 
early impressions; and to these he 
joins a growing firmness of character, 
a thoughtfulness which compensates 
for defective experience, and a con- 
stant desire to improve . . . I shall 
always be very exacting in what I 
require of them, and shall always 
teach them to have very high 
aims.’ 
The duchess at first escaped into 
Belgium with her children. To 
them she has always been the ten- 
derest and most devoted of mothers, 
living entirely for them. After the 
revolution of ’48 she passed most cf 
her time in Germany, spending a 
good deal of time among the mem- 
bers of the French royal family in 
this country, and sojourning in De- 
vonshire and in the neighbourhood 
of London. The last year of her 
life she spent at Richmond, where 
she died, and was buried in the 
mausoleum of Miss Taylor’s chapel 
at Weybridge. This was in the 
May of 1858. Since then her sons 
have in an indirect kind of way 
been very much occupied. The 
Comte de Paris has also written a 
little work on the subject of trades 
unions. Important as this subject 
is in England, the questions it em- 
braces are perhaps still more im- 
portant in France. The ouvrier’s 
class have always desired the Atelier 
Nationaux, and ‘ the blood-red fray 
of the Seine’ has been often due to 
their mistaken notions. The expe- 
rience of the count promises to equal 
that of his grandfather. He has 
qualified himself for the highest 
— that may befal him, and 
PPY will it be for France if the 
wheel of revolution has completed 


its circuit, and his knowledge and 
wisdom may be dedicated to the 
healing of her countless bleeding 
wounds. 


During that brief period in which 
France enjoyed a constitutional 
government there stood forth two 
great men, both of whom were pre- 
miers of the Orleanist king, both of 
whom had made history and written 
history, both of whom witnessed the 
eighteen years of the Empire as 
they witnessed the eighteen years 
of the Citizen King, and both of 
whom are anxious spectators of this 
latest phase of French history. We 
may venture to speak of M. Guizot 
as the very prince of philosophical 
historians. As we think of that 
severe, simple style which corre- 
sponded so strikingly with the 
severe, simple life, the thoughtful 
religious character, the enormous 
industry and learning, it is with 
astonishment that we turn aside to 
contemplate the unyielding minis- 
ter, the impassioned parliamentary 
orator. It was as if the same per- 
son united the calmness and erudi- 
tion of the late Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis with the fire and force 
of the late Lord Derby. The eru- 
dition, however, was wider and more 
massive than that of Lewis, the 
parliamentary oratory more striking 
than Lord Derby’s. For M. Guizot 
stood in an almost awfal solitude, 
as a rock against the billows that 
swept against him; the glance, the 
accent of scorn for his opponent, 
and at the close of the tempestuous 
debate he would rise to the highest 
altitudes of eloquence France had 
ever known. M. Thiers, in his his- 
tory, is as pictorial as M. Guizot is 
philosophical; he is like Froissart, 
and Guizot like Hallam. That 
purity and loftiness which all dreaded 
and admired in Guizot were not 
equally evident in his great rival. 
M. Thiers has taken a lower plat- 
form, and has appealed to lower 
instinets and a lower order of ideas. 
He has appealed to the imagination, 
to the emotions of France, to the 
national vanity, and not to the na- 
tional conscience. It is remarkable 
that both of these great men have 
shown themselves imbued with the 
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deepest defects of the national cha- 
racter. There is no doubt but M. 
Guizot contrived the Spanish mar- 
riages with an unconscientiousness 
unworthy of a high-minded states- 
man ; and this step, which he claimed 
as the most considerable matter for 
many years, achieved for France, in 
no remote causation was a step to- 
wards the fall of Louis Philippe. 
We have no doubt but the veteran 
ex-minister as warmly condemned 
a Prussian alliance with Spain as 
he vigorously pushed a French 
alliance with Spain. No French- 
man can understand that infallible 
doctrine that with what measure a 
man metes the same shall be mea- 
sured to him in. Foreign soil 
may be invaded, but the soil of 
France must be sacred. Foreign 
territory must be ceded, but not’ an 
inch of French territory must be 
dismembered from France. Even 
the enlightenment of M. Guizot has 
not lifted him beyond this point. 
M. Thiers has done infinitely more 
to corrupt France. His eloquent 
writings are defiled by mendacity. 
They have done more than any 
other writings to minister to the 
diseased love of glory which as a 
demon possesses the French mind. 
Colonel Chesney concludes his well- 
known ‘ Lectures on Waterloo’ by 
a calm, authoritative denial of that 
romance which M. Thiers has sub- 
stituted for the true story of the 
great battle. It has been said for 
half a century that the French have 
yet to avenge Waterloo. We have 
always believed that the dread ac- 
count between the nations was defi- 
nitely settled, and France may now 
forget Waterloo in a long series of 
equally disastrous fields. 

These illustrious men carry us 
back beyond the corrupt abyss of 
what may be called the Lower Em- 
pire, to the days when France pos- 
sessed, in spite of bribery, in spite of 
the rule of mere majorities, in spite 
of organic defects, what has neverthe- 
less been the nearest approach to a 
constitution. What France has long 
been anxiously searching for'in vain 
is a constitution. Only under Or- 
leanist rule has a constitution been 


obtained ; only under Orleanist rule 
is it likely that a constitution will 
be revived. Imperialism or per- 
sonal rule, republicanism or the 
rule of a mob, seem equally fatal 
to the integrity of national life. 
The greatest mistake in the political 
history of France was when Henry 
the Great repudiated his creed for 
acrown. He reigned over France, 
and seven of his line, not one of 
them without circumstances of hor- 
ror in their life and death: then 
came the voleano of the Revolution, 
and that wilderness through which 
France has wandered for twice forty 
years. Her pressing need now is 
for a constitution on that model, 
modified by her conditions, of which 
our own country has the happiness 
to give the world its finest example. 
The Emperor again and again pro- 
mised a constitution to France; 
had that promise been fairly carried 
out the Fite of his dynasty and of 
his line might have been different. 
France must seek elsewhere the ful- 
filment of such promises, and in 
quarters where she is most likely 
to attain such. There is often a 
tendency among kings and statesmen 
to consider themselves absolved 
from the ordinary rules of morality 
which govern the ordinary transac- 
tions of common people. Contem- 
porary history shows clearly enough 
that the common rules of honesty 
which may be written in small print 
for small people should be written 
in capitals for rulers; that the cur- 
sive character in the one case should 
be the uncial character in the other. 
A constitutional government which 
should permit truth, so long ob- 
scured, blurred, and hidden, to 
come forth into the light of day— 
that should permit the free discus- 
sion. and ventilation of all matters 
affecting individual and public life, 
is the one sore need of France. The 
best chance of such a constitutional 
life lies, we believe, in the return of 
the Orleanist family, which has given 
the solitary precedent of parlia- 
mentary government, and gives a 
guarantee of wisdom, patriotism, 
and patience in the personal charac- 
ter of its members. F. A. 
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THE KEEPER'S STORY. 


I AM the Squire’s head keeper. 
For two hundred years and more, 
since the Ridstocks of Ridstock in 
the West Riding sent into Blank- 
shire a younger son to inherit the 
property of the Blankshire collateral 
branch, a Falconer has always been 
head keeper. The Squire does say 
that when his far-away ancestor, Sir 
Pembroke Ridstock, was found stark 
dead after the bloody fight of Flod- 
den Field, up in the north country, 
his foster-brother, Giles the Fal- 
coner, lay dead on the young knight's 
body, clutching the broken banner- 
pole. So I tell my son Jack—as fine 
a young keeper as ever wore green 
velveteen—that Ridstocks and Fal- 
coners have been too long together 
ever to part; and though he does 
talk wildly sometimes about going 
off to America to try his rifle on a 
buffalo, and send me home a grisly 
bear’s skin, I don’t think he would 
really care to go until I am under 
the turf, and then of course he will 
be head keeper in my place. Our 
young Squire has some notion of 
going off next summer for a hunting 
trip upon the prairies, and if he 
does I must persuade him to take 
Jack with him and bring him back ; 
and then perhaps, after a turn at 
adventure in that wild country, 
Jack will be content to settle down, 
carry the young Squire’s second 
gun, as I do his father’s, on shoot- 
ing days, and keep up the head of 
feathered game for which the estate 
is so famous. 

There is not better ground in 
England, out of Norfolk, for par- 
tridges; and as he gives me his 
annual five-pound note, when we 
have finished up the day at Grim- 
stone Roughs, Lord Blankton him- 
self has many a time said to me, 
‘ Why, Falconer, where do you get 
all these pheasants from—do you 
steal them?’ In very truth, his 
lordship’s little joke is becoming 
equally annual with his tip; for as 
he always gets put into a ‘hot 
corner’ or two, he brings down a 
good many to his own gun, and 
certainly does see more than any- 
body else; but 1 may say, without 


self-flattery, that our covers are 
always really well stocked. I am 
glad that I have nothing to boast 
of in the way of ‘fur,’ though to 
my mind there is no prettier shoot- 
ing than a fine lively rabbit bolting 
and popping in and out of a fern- 
brake: but the old Squire will not 
have either rabbits or hares to stain 
the ground if he or I can help it. 
I remember when I had been about 
three years head keeper I had got 
up an astonishing show of ‘fur; 
but one of the best tenants took 
huff at this, gave notice to leave, 
and nothing the Squire could do 
would persuade him to remain un- 
less it was keeping down the rabbits 
aud hares on his farm. This the 
Squire would not do, for he liked 
the shooting, and, besides, was 
obstinate and would not stand what 
looked like dictation. And so the 
tenant went to Canada; but as soon 
as he was gone the Squire took it a 
deal to heart, and swore a strongish 
oath to me that he would never 
again run the chance of losing a 
good tenant for any such vermin ; 
and they were well thinned down 
all over the estate, and we have 
kept them so ever since. Now-a- 
days there is no grumbling; in- 
deed that tenant is a proud man 
who can boast of having given the 
Squire his best day, and as every 
one of them looks upon himself as 
a voluntary under keeper, we have 
scarcely any trouble with poachers; 
but formerly I often used to go 
home with a broken head after a 
tussle with the vagabonds, and it is 
one of my great captures that I am 
about to relate. 

There is not much honour among 
regular poachers. The rascals are 
very often ready to split upon one 
another, though when they are out 
in a gang they will stick together 
and make desperate work with the 
keepers, as everybody knows. But 
over and over again, ‘ from informa- 
tion received,’ 1 have been able to 
out-general and overpower them. 

Now that same cover, Grimstone 
Roughs, has always been a pet cover 
of the Squire’s and mine. Itis on 
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some rising ground not far from 
the Squire's school, where all we 
youngsters were so well taught; 
and from the time I began to go to 
school I knew every inch of it well. 
My father could trust me, and used 
to send me to lay down corn for the 
pheasants, and tell me to keep my 
eyes open for vermin and so forth ; 
and many a half holiday have I 
spent in that wood watching the 
young pheasants running about, 
and the squirrels a-nutting. It is 
a pretty sight to see those little 
fellows stripping a hazel, and if you 
don’t move you may even sit under 
the same tree and see them do it. 
The ground below is soon covered 
with cracked shells and uncracked 
nuts, but it is of no use picking up 
these last, they are all bad. Master 
Squirrel does not gather nuts for 
anybody but himself and his family. 
But I am babbling in my old age: 
I must get on with my story. 

The wood covers about twenty- 
five acres of ground, on a gentle 
rise to the top. From the top of 
the wood stretches out for many 
miles an extensive moorland and 
half-cultivated country; at the bot- 
tom, and going round nearly two 
sides of the wood, flows a deep and 
sluggish stream, and at the oppo- 
site lower corner, with just a strip 
of meadow land between, is an old 
bridge with Roman foundations, 
they say, where four roads meet. 
One of these, on the cover side of 
the river, goes over the moorland to 
a big town about fifteen miles off; 
the other, to the left, to some farms 
of the Squire’s. On the opposite 
side one road goes past the school 
and my lodge to the hall and be- 
yond it, and the other to the neigh- 
bouring town of W The road 
up the moorland had formerly gone 
right through the cover, but the 
Squire had managed to get itdiverted 
alongside to the left, and the old 
road, through the strip of meadow, 
is now merely a drive, but tres- 
passers occasionally will use it, as 
the new road is rough and steepish. 
Now it will be seen that when 
poachers out of W—— have been 
in the wood they must make for the 
bridge to get home, and when I 
happened to be out alone and heard 





any disturbance in the wood, I 
always used to keep near the bridge 
to find out,who they were if a 
strong party, and if only one or 
two for a capture, in case they made 
for the bridge by the old drive 
through the meadow; for this being 
a private road I could legally do so. 
But the villains generally got out 
of the wood upon the moorland 
road, and then, that being a public 
road, I could not touch them; but 
still I had the satisfaction of finding 
out who the plunderers were. The 
wood had not often been attempted 
by a strong gang, for by occupying 
in strength the line of the moorland 
road we could drive them into a 
corner by the river, or force them 
to make a rush down the drive, in 
which case we were always ready 
for them, so that the party was 
commonly a small one. 

One night, ‘from information re- 
ceived,’ Bill Bevan and I had posted 
ourselves close to the bridge on the 
look-out for two hulking fellows 
out of W——, whom we expected 
to hit upon going to or returning 
from their nefarious work. At that 
time I was a stout, strong young 
fellow, and did not care for any man 
in the county in a good cause, and 
Bill Bevan was my favourite watcher. 
He was bold as a lion, much bigger 
and stronger than myself, and had 
helped me to handcuff not a few 
pheasant-robbers. 

We waited till past two o’clock, 
and saw and heard nothing; in- 
deed, we hardly expected to do so; 
for the business our friends were 
to be out upon, was the long net 
on the upper side of the cover and 
driving in, which is done with 
little noise unless it may be an 
occasional squeak from a hare: and 
we had watched the bridge care- 
fully from a distance, while it was 
light, and had not seen them cross 
it. We therefore at last deter- 
mined to give up, just take round the 
upper side of the cover, and then 

o off to bed. On a sudden we 

eard voices talking in the wood, 
and the speakers apparently making 
for the bridge. 

‘Why, they have been there, 
after all,’ said Bill; ‘how could 
they have got there ?’ 
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‘ Never mind how they got there, 
said I; ‘there they are, and, as 
lutk will have it, are coming down 
the drive. Keep still, and we'll 
catch ‘em here.’ 

We waited quiet under the 
shadow of the hedge—the men were 
still talking, and drawing near. 
There was not much light, but the 
stars were bright, and by them, 
when they came within about ten 
yards, I could distinguish our two 
friends, one labouring along with 
a heavy bag at his back. 

‘ Now then,’ said I, in a whisper, 
‘take the outside one, Bill;’ and 
we each sprang at our man. I got 
fair hold of the fellow’s collar with 
the bag. He er ne the bag with 
a curse, and laid hold of my arin. 
I instantly found I had my work 
before me, for, though I had a fair 
hold of him, the fellow was half 
as big again as myself, and 
cursed and struggled and wrenched 
and at last managed to kick my 
shin with the heel of his hob- 
nailed boot so viciously that 
from pain I loosened my hold for 
a moment. My man broke from 
me, and seized me by the bare 
throat with one hand and round 
the loins with the other. Half- 
choked, with a desperate effort I 
got his fingers from my throat, and 
a second after got a half-hit on the 
chin which dazed me. We had 
now struggled close to the river, 
and my friend, who had been 
cursing extraordinarily during the 
fight, said, ‘I'll pitch thee into the 
river.’ 

‘Do if thou can, said I, getting 
hold a bit firmer by the collar again, 
and hitting him a good fair blow 
between the eyes with my fist. His 
rage was awful; and after another 
very violent tussle he got hold of 
me foul in some out-of-the-way 
manner that I cannot recollect, and 
threw me right through a thorn- 
bush into the river. The smarting 
from the thorns, that scored my 
hands and face wofully, and the 
cold water, and the shame of being 
beaten so enraged me that I was 
out of the water almost as soon as 
I was in, and jumped back to the 
fray, which from the noise I judged 
to be serious. During the time I 


had been engaged with my man, 
Bill had tackled the other, and 
much more successfully: for, just 
as 1 was sent neck and crop into 
the river, he was kneeling on his 
man’s chest and putting on the 
cuffs. He was in the act of com- 
pleting this when the fellow freed 
from me came up, slipped his arm 
round Bill’s neck, and proceeded 
to garotte him off his handcuffed 
antagonist. But Bill—an immensely 
powerful man—though taken thus 
at disadvantage, was not to be 
beaten easily, and managed to twist 
himself upon his back, still keeping 
the first man below; and when I 
came upon the scene, dripping out 
of the river, they were all there in 
a heap, all arms and legs, and 
snarling and blaspheming fright- 
fully. In a@ second or two I saw 
the state of things, and jumped 
upon my old friend with both knees 
in the small of his back and both 
hands at the back of his collar. 
I had such a grand hold that I 
could have throttled a giant, and 
in a few seconds he ceased to 
struggle. I then got one foot on 
the ground, and heaved him by the 
collar so as to ease Bevan, who 
soon got out of the mess, took my 
cuffs out of my pocket, and secured 
my .big one, who was now nearly 
strangled and gasped for breath. 
The other fellow lay still upon the 
ground. I began to be frightened 
about my work, for my man did 
not seem like coming to: but Bill 
got his billycock full of water out 
of the river, dashed it in his face, 
and the ruffian was soon all right. 
I do not think I ever heard any 
one blaspheme so fearfully as 
when he found out the handcuffs: 
but we got him and the other 
fellow up and collared them safely. 
As we were making for the bridge 
I stumbled over the bag, which I 
had clean forgotten. I sung out 
to Bill to carry it. 

‘ Carry it be blowed,’ said he; ‘I'll 
make this big ’un do that.’ 

‘ Hold him a minute.’ 

He got hold of the bag, and 
finding, as he expected, a strong 
cord with a loose end round the 
top, whipped it in a loop over the 
big man’s neck behind, and marched 
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him off, carrying unresistingly his 
own game-bag. 

As I was wet through, we agreed 
to go to my lodge before going to 
the lock-up at W——. Upon ar- 
riving there, I left Bill outside with 
the two prisoners, struck a light, 
went up stairs and changed my 
clothes. When I came down, I[ 
called Bill in with his two beauties 
to have a look at them. To my 
amazement they were perfect 
strangers, and looked like and 
really were nayvies on the tramp. 
Bill stared at me, I at Bill, and 
there stood our two ugly customers, 
looking now as though they could 
not quite make it all out. Had we 
made a mistake ? 

What on earth was to be done? 
Had we half killed one and 
handcuffed two innocent men? 
* Well, if they were innocent, they 
do not look like it,’ was my final 
thought. The big fellow was a 
stolid-looking ruffian, who seemed 
to {take things pretty easy; but 
the other looked just like a fox 
caught in one of my traps, with a 
quick, startled eye that seemed to 
ask what next. I was puzzled 
what to do, and so I could see was 
Bill. But there was the bag! Ah, 
the bag! ‘ Untie the bag, Bill, 
said I, ‘and let us see what they 
have got.’ Bill slipped the cord 
over the big one’s neck, put the 
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bag on the floor, and proceeded 
to pull out—not hares and rabbits— 
but new boots and shoes, to the 
amount of a couple of dozen or 
more! I understood it all in a 
moment. ‘Tie them up again, 
Bevan, and let us be off to the 
lock-up.’ So Bill soon loaded his 
man again, off we went, and trudged 
away about three miles to W——. 
We walked into the lock-up, roused 
the sergeant of police on duty out 
of his doze, and as he was an old 
acquaintance, I took him on one 
side and told him the whole story. 
He at once said that he should 
lock them up on suspicion; and 
while he was doing this a man 
came up on horseback to say that 
a bootmaker’s shop at the big town 
across the moorland had been 
broken into, the owner nearly mur- 
dered, and a lot of boots and shoes 
carried off. 

The two rogues were tried at 
the assizes, and got fourteen years’ 
transportation. Bill andI kept our 
own counsel, and as we were not 
asked anything about mistaking 
the fellows for poachers, we did 
not let out that we had taken them 
into custody by accident; and my 
Lord Judge, after complimenting 
us highly for our gallant capture, 
as he called it, ordered us five 
pounds apiece out of the county 
chest, 
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rIME’S THREE DAUGHTERS. 


N doubtful wakefulness or slumber, 
I muse or dream, or both, sedately ; 
A weird procession small yet stately— 
Time’s fateful daughters, three in oe il 
Before me passes, wondering greatly. 


Three forms diverse, three spirits various— 
The ionate Past to paleness faded ; 
The Present thoughtful, pressed and jaded ; 
The virgin Future, yet hilarious 
With joy that grief hath not invaded. 


These three divide me—say, Apollo, 
Thou prophet of the lips unlying, 
Thou oracle of fates undying, 

Tell me which I may trust or follow ; 
Tell me in sooth, nor spare my sighing. 


Say that the past hath been flagitious, 
May I not brave the present sadness ? 
May I not trust in coming gladness ? 
Shall not the future be prupitious ? 
Say, shall it bring me stay or madness ? 


Now, out upon thee, god of Delphi! 

’Tis perhaps a little past thy season, 

For thou hast lost both rhyme and reason 
I choose to answer for myself, I 

Will not trust thy two-voiced treason. 


I know the hollow past, the olden 

Rare visions bright and transitory ; 

The mirage of the name in story ; 
Storm-clouds that from afar were golden; 

The crown of thorns that seemed of giory. 


Now face to face I meet the present, 
Not as a Stoic proud and careless ; 
But like a hero calm and tearless, 

Who calls no evil sweet or pleasant, 
Yet bears it ever stout and fearless. 


There is no pain that hath not pleasure ; 
Strength rises from the lap of weakness ; 
Poisons oft further health and sleekness ; 

Want hath best eyes for hidden treasure ; 

And fortune serves to power and meekness. 


Blest are the cares that stir to labour ; 
And blest the knowledge that we borrow 
From slumbers broke by dreams and sorrow 
The wail shall summon fife and tabor, 
The dark to-day, the cloudless morrow. 


Shade of the Past time, false and trembling, 
Back to the tomb of ages vernal ; 
Grave Present, keep thy march diurnal ; 
Give me the Future undissembling, 
Who proffers love and youth eternal. 


, 


A. H. G. 
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THE CAPITULATION OF BAYLEN. 


¢ pe was the ruin of Na 

WO leon:’ there ia no doubt of it. 
Russia he might have recovered, 
but for years the Spanish war was 
a continual drain, and the defeats 
of so many successive marshals 
were so many fatal blows to his 
prestige. The whole Spanish mat- 
ter, too, was such a disappointment. 
The Emperor had gone clean mad 
about what was to come of the trick 
(too clever by half) by which he 
got both Ferdinand and his father 
into his power. To Décrés and to 
Murat he is never tired of expatiat- 
ing on the new life which Spanish 
colonies, Spanish fleets, Spanish 
contingents, will give to his move- 
ments. ‘To the former he writes 
half a dozen letters in one day, 
showing how, before September, 
1808, ho means to have thirty-five 
now ships built in Spanish porta, 
thus raising the total of his fleet to 
131. He caleulates to a fraction 
how many piastres ‘he may reckon 
on from Mexico; he says he means 
to send the Spanish regiments off 
‘to share in the glories of the Ro- 
magna a that unhappy body of 
Italians which was dying of cold 
and weariness on the Baltic const, 
and which at last broke away, and, 
thanks to British help, got into 
Spain itself, and shared, in a very 
different way from what Napoleon 
meant, the glories of the patriot 
army. Read, in the Napoleon cor- 
respondence, the letters to Décrda, 
Murat, &c., in May, 1808, and 
you will see how marvellously 
the Emperor’s imagination had got 
the better of his reason. With his 
‘ Mexican pistoles’ and his newly- 
built Spanish ships he'll do won- 
dera: he is not quite certain whether 
it shall be Egypt first or India 
direct; or whether he shall pause 
by the way to annex Algiers and to 
avenge in Sicily the check received 
by Ganteanme, Anyhow, now, at 
last, England will be hia, 

At the very time that “he ia talk- 
ing in this mad way, proving the 
strange paychological fact that 
his imagination, always strong, 
had grown stronger as he grew 


older, and that whereas, while duly 
controlled by his reason, it had 
stood him in good service, it now, at 
that time of life when with most 
men it sinks into the background, 
had become absolutely uncontrol- 
lable, the Spanish porta, where his 
ships were to be built, had all re- 
volted independently of one another, 
and the poor remnants of his Tra- 
falgar fleet, lying in Cadiz harbour, 
were threatened with bombardment 
by the Junta. - 

‘Independently of one another,’ 
that is at once tho key to the suo- 
cess of the Spanish insurrection, 
and its distinctive peculiarity, The 
war there was as different as pos- 
sible from a Prassian or an Austrian 
war, and Napoleon's grand mistake 
was that he looked on them as 
manageable on the same principles. 
Sitting at Tayonne and thence 
directing the movements of his 
troops, he proved himself as much 
the creature of red tape as the Di- 
rectory and the Committees at which 
ho used to laugh so loudly in his 
oarlier days. ‘Madrid is every- 
thing; take care of Madrid. A blow 
there will give us all lock-jaw. 
Ouesta must be beaten, for Cuesta 
is their commander-in-chief, and if 
he ia well beaten all their other 
armies will melt away.’ So rea- 
soned the Emperor, who had seen 
all Prossiaat his feet after one Jena, 
who had more than once found that 
a single grand victory opened the 
rom to Vienna, and that to hold 
Vienna meant to be master of Aus- 
tria. Spain was quite different; 
she was, if you please, ‘still in the 
semi-barbarism of medimval decen- 
tralisation.’ Anyhow, her want of 
centralisation stood her in good 
stead, Every village rose of itself ; 
we may almost say that every noble, 
priest, peasant, and townsman do- 
clared war on Napoleon on his own 
account, without in the least re- 
flecting whether he was likely to be 
supported by any ono in the next 
province. In France Paris was 
everything, and in Paris nobody 
stirred without the leaders of pub- 
lic opinion, It was they who ma- 


» 
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naged the French Revolution, it 
was they who were answerable for 
its excesses ; but in — every one 
went his own road without waiting 
for leaders of opinion. All roads 
led to the same point, and that was 
national freedom. Napoleon tried, 
as he had tried in Lombardy during 
the outbreak which followed those 
insolent exactions with which, as 
usual, he sullied his early victories, 
to pooh-pooh the rising as ‘a thing 
got up by the monks;’ but the farce 
on the face of this waa that, as long 
as there was the smallest bope of 
winning them over, he and Joseph 
both truckled to the priestly party. 
Nono of his disagreements with the 
pope were as yet known in Spain; 
and one of the most prominent in 
the deputation which offered the 
crown to Joseph at Bayonne was 
one of the holy office, Don Rai- 
mundo Ethenard y Sabinas. It 
was not a priestly nor an aristocra- 
tic nor yet a democratic rising; it 
was a rising of the whole people. 
Side by side with regimenta of 8. 
Joseph and the rest marched the 
students’ regiments of OUato and 
Brutus and the people's corps with 
its motto ‘ liberty or death.’ ‘Sub- 
lime was the moment when 
Spaniards awoke,’ says Moore, in 
one of the few songs in which he 
gets above the drawing-room level ; 
and Napoleon, when he saw fresh 
armies spring up as the old ones 
were beaten down, might well have 
thonght that he had to do with a new 
hydra, or (like another Macbeth) 
might have grumbled ‘time was 
that when the brains were out the 
man would die,’ but now, hammer 
away as wo will, he seems to live. 
Giving up the priests, when he 
found them ‘impracticable,’ Napo- 
leon went in for the philosophers ; 
but they were as deaf to his ad- 
vances as the others had been. ‘The 
French did their work, pulled down 
convents, sacked churches, told 
many tales—some palpably false, 


some perhaps unhappily troe—of 


the horrors they had discovered in 
the inquisition dungeons; but still 
Joseph was obliged to any, ‘I have not 
a singlo partiaan ; if you wish to keep 
Spain you must havea hundred thou- 
sand gibbets constantly at work,’ 


Napoleon, blind as usual, blind 
as few other great men have been 
(and he was a great man, after all), 
had not the least suspicion of the 
real state of the case. Ho thought 
his Bayonne trick had succeeded 
admirably. ‘By an ingenious com- 
bination be had spared Spain the 
horrors of a forcible conquest ; what 
could the Spaniards do but be 
grateful for the consideration which 
would secure them all the blessings 
of modern progress without the 
struggle which is too often needful 
to secure those blessings?’ Him- 
self totally without moral sense, he 
took no account of honour, of pa- 
triotisom, of national or individual 
dignity. Here was a strange gap 
in his faculties: he was one» 
a tricot, at least in word; he 
had been furious at the annexation 
of Corsica to France, and had very 
nearly thrown in his lot with the 
insurgents of his native island; but 
afterwards either his self-seeking, 
or the means he had of looking be- 
hind the scenes when the Parisian 
demagogues were plotting against 
each other in the name of liberty, 
had so thoroughly cured him that 
not one of his old guard could ery 
‘ Liberté, cette viecille blague'’ with 
more contempt than he could, And 
he acted out his new principles; he 
ignored, not in Spain only but 
everywhere, the existence of any 
higher motives than self-interest ; 
he inaulted men and nations right 
and left, and thought he could at 
once cure all by showing those 
whom he had offended that it was 
still in his power either to serve 
them effectually or to punish them 
severely. Thus, when Joreph was 
receiving his deputation at Bayonne, 
the duke of Infantado, after con- 
gratulating him in the name of the 
Spanish grandees, said, ‘We dare 
not do more at present; by the laws 
of Spain we toust wait, your ma- 
josty, till the Spanish people has 
declared itself.’ Hereupon Napo- 
leon darted towards the poor duke, 
overwhelmed him with reproaches, 
told him he had better go and join 
the ineurgents instead of hiding 
himeelf behind such miserable sub- 
terfuges, and at last threatened to 
have him shot unless he fully re- 
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tracted his seditious address. The 
duke was cowed, but we may well 
believe that his bullying would not 
make him a more ardent supporter 
of Joseph than he was before. His 
strange selfishness, amounting to 
monomania, blinded Napoleon to 
the way in which men’s feelings 
and those of nations were sure to 
work. He never could realise that, 
under certain circumstances, Joan 
of Arc would succeed where Ma- 
chiavelli would be sure to fail. His 
one recipe, when he found the 
Spanish nation less tractable than 
he had expected, was to ‘make ex- 
amples.’ In these some of his gene- 
rals were only too willing abet- 
tors; Caulaincourt, for instance,— 
after whose savage cruelty at Cuenca 
the Emperor wrote to his brother, 
‘Caulaincourt has done quite 
rightly ; your position may be a pain- 
ful one as a king, but it is brilliant 
as a general.’ The way in which he 
insulted the Spanish royal family is 
almost inconceivable. ‘ This royal 
beggarman ’ (Lazare de la royauté, as 
Lanfrey calls him, had dared to call 
him cousin), ‘ Prince Ferdinand’ (he 
writes to Talleyrand), ‘ actually calls 
me his cousin. Try to make M. de 
San Carlos understand how nonsen- 
sical that is: he ought to call me 
sire and nothing else,’ So tho- 
roughly does he mistake his own 
power and the strength of ciroum- 
stances that he fixesa meeting-place 
for the Cortes, names governors to 
the different colonies, and appoints 
Gregorio de la Cuesta viceroy of 
Mexico. Of course the Cortes don’t 
come, the colonies revolt, and the 
very day (26th May) on which he 
sends his brevet to Cuesta the old 
general has accepted the chief com- 
mand of the insurgent army, under 
the gentle compulsion that, if he 
declined to do so, he should be 
hanged on a gallows set up for the 

urpose in front of his baleony at 

alladolid. One thing which strikes 
us in these old wars even more 
forcibly than Napoleon’s blindness 
toall higher motives, and his cynical 
disregard for the feelings of men 
and nations, is the slowness of com- 
munication which so often defeated 
his best-laid plans. It was all very 
well for Yon Moltke to manage the 


Sadowa campaign of 1866 without 
stirring from his room; but 
Von Moltke had the telegraph; 
while Napoleon was still dreaming 
that Junot could hold Portugal 
after Junot had signed the Conven- 
tion of — he _ still telling 
Savary, ‘ Dupont too many 
troops, and the best way of helping 
him is to help Bessidres,’ after Du- 

mt had surrendered at Baylen; 
was still dreaming of a new fleet 
after Admiral Rosil, shut up in 
Cadiz roads, and hopeless of aid 
from Dupont, had surrendered to 
the Junta. ~ 

But how different all this is from 
the popular English view of tho 
Peninsular war. We have a genera! 
notion about Spanish officers driving 
in coaches six to a safe position 
outside the battle, and Sprnish 
troops being worse than use'ess in 
any struggle requiring either quick- 
ness or ‘bottom.’ Ourschool histories 
hold Cuesta and the rest up to con- 
tempt: ‘ the mulish old gentleman’ 
(as our Students’ Hume describes 
him) ‘always in the way to spoil 
Wellington’s victories.’ Of course 
we all believe in the defence of 
Saragossa; most of us have seen, 
in prints, on eating-house blinds, or 
somewhere, the maid pointing the 
big gun, while the savage-looking 
friar holds up his crucifix, just as if 
it was to serve as a ‘sight’ to fix 
the range. But that was ‘behind 
stone walls,’ a position in which the 
British (not having had, happily, 
much home experience in that way) 
supposes any one can fight well. 
The idea that, in the open field, 
over 20,000 French could surrender 
at discretion to not more than twice 
the number of Spaniards, while not 
a single Englishman had as yet 
crossed the Spanish frontier, is too 
ridiculous to be entertained, and 
therefore our school history-books 
have quietly ignored the fact. ‘This 
is why the Spanish hate us, worse 
(I believe) than they do the French, 
because, in our glorification of our 
Peninsular heroes, we over these 
purely Spanish victories which kept 
the nation in heart until English 
help came. That help was some 
time in coming; we may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether it would 
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have come as soon as it did if the 
Portuguese had not risen upon 
Junot, and so given us a pretext for 
helping Spain while fighting in 
behalf of ‘our ancient ally.’ Quite 
early in June, 1808, the Asturias 
junta, acting, as usual, independ- 
ently of the rest, sent Count de 
Toreno and Viscount de Matarosa 
to England: they landed at Fal- 
mouth on the night of the 6th, 
and by seven the next morning they 
had had an interview with Canning. 
Canning promised help; and, in 
consequence of his promises, Sir A. 
Wellesley sailed from Cork on the 
rath July. He landed near Oporto, 
and we all know what followed. 
But this had nothing to do with 
Baylen. Castafios had been in com- 
munication with Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, commandant of Gibraltar ; 
but, except some money and stores, 
and a t deal of ‘ moral support,’ 
he got nothing. Baylen was 
emphatically a Spanish affair, about 
which not a word occurs in ‘stu- 
dents’ manuals,’ full of elaborate 
dissertations about thanes and 
ealdormen, and stuffed with crude 
bits of Hallam on the origin of the 
Star Chamber and the meaning of 
premunire. This is too bad: it is 
not everybody who has time to 
go to the ‘ original authorities,’ and 

ular histories ought surely to 
Pelp us to form a fair estimate of 
things—to give even the Spaniard 
his due, instead of pandering to 
that cool self-esteem which makes 
us as a nation so unbearable. We 
can’t help our ‘insular peculiarities ;’ 
before this war began our gravest 
daily papers were full of language 
which must have ‘riled’ the least 
susceptible Spaniard : ‘that miser- 
able nation which, though it has so 
long shown itself powerless for good, 
is still strong enough todo mischief,’ 
was scarcely the way in which to 
show our annoyance at the absurd 
panics on our Stock Exchange. 
But newspapers will be newspapers, 
and able editors will go on doing 
their best to set nations by the ears 
by their ill-timed sarcasms; from 
histories we have a right to expect 
something very different. Of course 
they can't help being one-sided : 
they'd be untrue in the highest 
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sense if they were not. The French 
gained many victories over us of 
which we never heard: walk down 
the long Versailles gallery where 
the triumphs of the grande nation 
cover acres of canvas (What will 
King William do with them when 
he has made Versailles his head- 
quarters?), and you'll be struck 
by the strange modification which 
campaigns undergo when not the 
British lions but the Gallic cocks 
and eagles are the painters. If 
you were asked to name a French 
victory you'd say Fontenoy ; Young 
Ireland has taken care not to let 
you forget that; and a good many 
of us, being of more or less mixed 
blood, take a more or less 1 
ride in the glories of the Brigade. 
ut Hastenbeck, for instance, who 
ever remembers it who hasn't been 
lately cramming up for an exami- 
nation? No: history cannot help 
being one-sided ; but it may avoid 
omissions which lay us open to a 
charge of gross unfairness, and this 
is what it does not avoid when it 
leaves out all mention of Baylen. 
That (as I said) is why the Spaniards 
dislike us: they reason somewhat 
thus: ‘These English didn’t care a 
button for us; they x! wanted 
to upset Napoleon, and they used 
our country and its resources as 
their lever. We were indispensable 
to them; we helped them heartily 
throughout, and when the thin 
was done not a tittle of thanks di 
they give us. Their savage-tem- 
pered, swearing Wellington was 
always bullying our juntas and 
slandering our troops. Every beard- 
less lieutenant thought it the 
thing to call la Cuesta a mule, and 
Blake an old obstructive, Every 
ecribbler of memoirs feels bound to 
coin anecdotes to our discredit; 
while in their authorised popular 
histories not a word is said of what 
we did by ourselves—of our un- 
assisted share in bringing about the 
jointtriumph. Even those beggarly 
Portuguese (pocos y locos) were ex- 
tolled at our expense. How can we 
feel kindly towards people who 
came here for their own ends, and 
treated us who enabled them to 
gain those ende in such a scurvy 
way? No; the French were cruel ; 
aM 
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they went hard against our 
judices when they took to selling 
by auction in Madrid the church- 
plate which they had picked up on 
their different marches. But a la 
guerre comme & la guerre; and as 
for cruelty they were not fit to hold 
the candle to us. Nor did they 
treat us so badly as the highly 
intellectual Prussians are now 
rae | them. Anyhow they did 
not fail to recognise our military 
prowess. When Napoleon had to 
send army after army to keep our 
unassisted troops in check; when 
his brother to run away from 
Madrid only a week after he had 
entered it in triumph, it is absurd 
for insular arrogance to keep assert- 
ing that “our Spanish allies were 
only a nuisance.” Yes, the French 
after all treated us more fairly than 
this; they fought us, but they 
didn’t sneer at us. Besides, those 
English are heretics; burn them! 
what else could we expect from 
them? That's the way many a 
Castilian and Andalusian reasons 
when he asks himself why he doesn’t 
like the English. No doubt it’s very 
ungrateful of him—of a piece, say 
we, with his repndiation of his 
bonds; but it’s human nature. 
Other people have repudiated as 
well as the Spanish ; Sydney Smith 
thought the drab-coated Pennsyl- 
vanian did so in an exceptionally 
rascally way ; and it is, no doubt, 
a general truth that the man who 
has injured you will always hate 
you. But the Pennsylvanians don’t 
hate us, just because we are careful 
not to ‘rile’ them by leaving Eutau 
Springs and Saratoga, and two or 
three more of the grandest swoops 
of the ‘ bird o’ freedom,’ out of our 
histories. This ignoring of Baylen 
and systematic disparagement of 
Spaniards is the justification for the 
way in which they feel to us, despite 
all the blood and treasure we speat 
in helping them to freedom. 

For this Baylen is their Marathon, 
their Bannockburn. Look at the 
map and see the long stretch of the 
Sierra Morena, and then shut your 
eyes and romember all the pictures 
of Phillip and others, in which 
you’ve seen those sun-baked rocks, 
with a cactus here and there, along 





which the string of mules winds 
across @ solitude even more lifeless 
than any in the New World. De- 
foresting, reckless, unchecked, that 
insane way that man has of burning 
up for present use the growth of 
centuries has made a sixth of Spain 
a desert. We have stopped the 
same destructive system only just 
in time in India; they are beginning 
to find the mischief of it in the 
south of France, where ‘ war to the 
chateaux ’ too frequently meant war 
to the fine ancestral trees that had 
sheltered the great man’s game. 
But in Spain,—where war after war 
has brought in race after race of con- 
querors; where the old Basque (Mr. 
Huxley’s dark-haired man, now that 
we are to believe in the identity of 
Celt and Teuton) was succeeded by 
some sort of Celt; and he, after bat- 
tling and intermingling with Car- 
thaginian and Roman, was quelled 
by Vandal, and then by Goth, and 
then again by Moor—in Spain the 
felling of timber has gone on mer- 
rily for ages without a thought of 
replanting. If you have in your 
mind’s eye any painting of muleteers 
among the mountains, with that 
pitilessly bright sky, that hot glare 
from the earth reflected on men and 
beasts, you will fancy what it must 
have been for Dupont and his raw 
recruits—many of them mere boys 
—to be lying in a gorge of this 
Sierra in July with a dry river-bed 
for their defence, amid pitiless 
foes, who not only cut off all strag- 
glers, but took care that the muti- 
lated carcases of those whom they 
cut off should be laid round the 
French lines, to encourage the rest. 
No wonder the French got ‘de- 
moralised ;’ no wonder their leader 
got disheartened. For this Dupont, 
who surrendered at Baylen, was a 
sort of small edition of Massena— 
one of those ‘spoiled children of 
victory’ who by their brilliant 
energy contributed so much to 
Napoleon’s success. At Albeck and 
Halle and Friedland he had shown 
himself a thoroughly fearless gene- 
ral; the Emperor liked him, and 
had given him ‘the army of An- 
dalusia,’ in order that he might 
win the baton of marshal. He 
went out fall of hope and burning 




















to distinguish himself. Of course, 
owing to the Emperor’s judicial 
blindness as to the real feelings of 


Spain, he was “ot Spanish to —s up 
large numbers 


tealios abont 8,000 betes who toa 
been in the service of the Spa- 
nish king. Instead of all these, 
he got at most some 2,000 
Swiss who, joining for their own 
convenience, were ready to desert 
at aSmoment’s notice. Still he de- 
termined to push on to Cordova, 
on the way to which city he met 
and routed one of the Spanish 
armies. Cordova, refusing to sur- 
render, was taken by storm; and 
the scene which followed was as 
disgraceful as any of those which 
disgraced the successes of the 
French. The cathedral was pillaged, 
and out of the treasury alone ten 
millions of reals were confiscated. 
This was the term of Dupont’s vic- 
tories. Frenchmen had by that time 
got a tolerable. contempt for their 
enemy ,who,in some instances, itmust 
be confessed, did not deserve much 
else. Most of the battles already 
fought had been mere butcheries— 
at 0 the Spanish lost 100 
to the French one; at Mallen, while 
1,000 of the patriots fell, the in- 
vaders lost only 20. At Medina 
de Rio Seco, Bessiéres had beaten 
Cuesta and Blake so thoroughly 
that their loss exceeded 5,000 while 
he had only 70 killed. But French 
generals could not shut their eyes 
to the fact that nobody declared for 
them ; that their individual positions 
= safe only so long as they could 
ye port one another ; that they were 

t like Ceesar’s military tribunes 

in winter quarters among hostile 
Gauls. Dupont ought to have been 
supported by Moncey, who was to 
have sec Valentia, just as he 
himself was to have marched on to 
Seville and Cadiz. Here again Na- 
poleon failed by departing from his 
old tactics ; instead of massing his 
troops together, according to his 
famous dictum about big battalions, 
he frittered them away in small 
bodies. He thought the sight of a 
French regiment would be enough 
to disperse a whole patriot army ; 
and thus, instead of doing what he 
had planned, all his generals, ex- 
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cept Bessiéres, were stopped on their 
road—Moncey at Cuenca, Chabran 
(who was to have supported him 
by marching along the coast) at 
Tarragona, Lefebvre-Desnoettes at 

Duhesme in Barcelona, 
and Dupont, who was to have 
knocked to pieces the Seville-Cadiz 
‘junta of § — the Indies,’ at 
Cordova. at Madrid, saw 
more clearly on Napoleon could 
at Bayonne how critical vw n 
position was. The army of An- 
dalusia was far the strongest of the 
Spanish forces, and Castaiios was a 
much better general than Cuesta, 
and as full of energy as Palafox 
himself. But Napoleon would not 
hear of anybody advising him in 
the management of a campaign. 
‘Help Bessiéres, he kept crying, 
‘Dupont can take care of himself.’ 
He had no idea of what the Spanish 
rising really was: with incredible 
blindness, he wrote to Savary on the 
19th June, a fortnight after the 
Asturias deputation had landed at 
Falmouth, to order that ‘as the 
rebels are di in each town 
let companies of national guards be 
enrolled to support the authority of 
the alcaldes, and to be responsible 
for the tranquillity of the place.’ 
He understood Germany and Italy, 
but Spain was something new, and 
Napoleon had got past the age at 
which it was possible to force a fresh 
idea into his brain. 

Dupont, then, with less than 
9,000 men, finds himself in Cordova, 
with the road to Seville blocked by 
Castafios, and with the army of 
Grenada advancing upon his left in 
the direction of Jaen. No wonder 
he ‘ executes a strategic movement’ 
and falls back on Andujar. Here 
he is covered (such covering as it 
is) by the almost dry bed of the 
Guadalquivir, and has his back 
against the defiles of the Sierra 
Morena. He calls urgently for 
help, and Vedel’s division is at last 
ordered up from Toledo to join him. 

Napoleon had no other troops to 
send: he could not force another 
conscription just then ; all bis men 
were beyond the Rhine except three 
or four regiments dispersed through 
France: it was not till he had made 
things safe on the side of Austria by 
2M2 
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winning over the Russian emperor 
at Erfurt that he was able to pour 
his legions intoSpain. Just then he 
divided his few disposable troops, 
to help Verdier in besieging 
aiding part to support Duhesme 
in holding "Senet, part to join 
Bessiéres at Burgos. Savary wants 
in and again to send Gobert’s 
division down to Dupont; he is not 
allowed to do so till the 18th July. 
Dupont had surrendered on the 
21st, Gobert- coming too late to be 
of any use to him. Napoleon won’t 
help his intended marshal; neither 
will he let him fall back behind 
the Sierra Morena: he shall win 
his baton by himself. Indeed 
the very day that the poor general 
is signing his capitulation Napoleon 
thinks things are so promising every- 
where that he may leave Bayonne 
and take a tour through the south 
of France. He sees, indeed, that 
Dupont, in spite of reinforcements 
which bring his numbers up almost 
to 25,000 men, is the one general 
who is not safe, but after balf a page 
of argument (in the ‘ Notes on 
the actual position of the army in 
Spain on July 21, 1808’) he con- 
cludes, ‘anyhow he has more men 
than are necessary for him to 
achieve something grand; if he 
had only 21,000 men he would have 
eighty chances out of a hundred in 
his favour.’ 

Dupont, as we have said, had 
fallen back from Cordova to An- 
dujar, a position which was sup- 
— to close the entry of the long 

efile from Baylen to Val de Pefias. 
It is all marked on the most ordi- 
nary map; at Andujar an affluent 
of the Guadalquivir comes down 
through the whole gorge, past 
Guarraman, Carolina, St. Helena, 
and Despefia-Perros. So far so 
good: but, unfortunately for Du- 

nt, there were other roads to 

ylen, and even to Carolina, and to 
Despefia-Perros at the other end of 
the gorge, roads from Urengibar, 
Linarés, and half a dozen other 
places. So here was the brilliant 
would-be marshal lying, with his 
cowed recruits and his half-doubtful 
Swiss, with adry river-bed on his rear 
and his flank liable to be turned by 
any one who knew the least about 


the country. Vedel brought him 
6,000 men towards the end of June; 
and if he had made a dash forward 
with them he might have frightened 
off Castafios and'held out in Cordova 
till help came. But, besides the 
supineness which so often seizes a 
Frenchman when he has been un- 
successful, he had strict orders not 
to move from Andujar. Savary 
wanted him to fall back on Madrid : 
this Napoleon would not hear of; 
so & compromise was made, destruc- 
tive, as military compromises usually 
are, and poor Dupont, with all his 
dash and his energy, had to stand 
still with 17,000 young soldiers on 
half rations in an cghulty country 
and in face of a savage and nume- 
rous enemy. Gobert, it is true, had 
brought him nearly 5,000 men some 
ten days before Napoleon allowed 
him to start: Savary in this matter 
ventured to break rule; but even 
with these Dupont did not feel him- 
self strong enough to attack, whilst 
the most positive orders forbade 
further retreat. 

By the middle of July Castaiios 
had arranged his plans : he had two 
able Jieutenants, Reding, a Swiss, 
of a well-known family, commander 
of the troops which Napoleon fancied 
would have joined him en masse, 
and a French émigré, the Marquis 
de Coupigny. It soon became plain 
that the Spanish could fight to 
some purpose when they had clever 
generals. On the rsth a threefold 
attack was made on the French, and 
repulsed with loss. Dupont, fancy- 
ing Castafios would attack Andujar 
in force next day, ordered Vedel, 
who had driven Reding over the 
river at Mengibar, to send him a 
battalion, or, if he bad not a large 
force of the enemy opposite to him, 
a whole brigade, t ‘te next day. 
Vedel, hearing a noise of many 
guns, and seeing no one in front 
of him—for Reding had slipped out 
of sight—was actually fool enough 
to march all his strength, except a 
detachment under Liger-Belair, to 
support Dupont. The moment he 
was gone Reding appeared in force, 
forced the Guadalquivir, and drove 
Liger-Belair before him towards 
Baylen. Gobert, who held Baylen, 
came up to support Belair: he was 
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shot, and Dufour, who took the 
command, retreated on Baylen, leav- 
ing the important position of Uren- 
gibar in the hands of ——— 
Dupont at once saw the mis that 
had been made, and sent Vedel back 
to hold Baylen, bidding him look well 
to Carolina and the communications 
with the north side of the Sierra. 
At Baylen Vedel cannot see a 
trace of an enemy; and, as the 
French could never get a spy all the 
time they were in Spain, he does not 
know what can have become of 
the enemy. He finds Dafour has 
marched on Carolina, hearing that 
Reding has moved thither, and fear- 
ing lest, if that place is seized, the 
will be closed against the 
nch. Vedel fancies that if he 
does not go to Dufour he may be 
overwhelmed before he gets to 
Carolina. He therefore pushes on, 
without even sending scouts, to 
Urengibar; and, of course, the 
moment he is well in the gorge, 
Reding, who had never left Uren- 
gibar, but had just sent a few 
guerillas to make a ‘ diversion’ on 
the Carolina road, joins Coupiguy, 
and they both occupy Baylen in 
force. 

Dupont. is thus fairly cut in two: 
he finds out on the 18th that Baylen 
is held by the enemy, and imme- 
diately falls back from Andujar, 
- with the view of clearing them out 
of it. His march is ably conducted ; 
he gets off in the night without 
disturbing Castaiios, and would no 
doubt, with the 11,000 men sitill 
under him, have given a good 
account of his opponents but that 
his column is so encumbered with 
sick and baggage. These he had 

laced in the centre, with the weaker 

lf of his troops in front of them, for 
he judged ing, whom he was to 
meet, to be less formidable than 
Castafios, from whom he was run- 
ning away. There was fully a 
league between the two divisions ; 
hence anything like mutual support 
was impossible. At three in the 
morning of the 19th the advanced 
guard comes upon Reding’s out- 
posts. Dupont sends up regiment 
after regiment to support it, but 
they come up 80 straggling that 
their onset wants that ¢/an which 


is the salvation of French troops; 
they break the first line bat 
can make no impression on the 
second; and Reding’s artillery, bein 

much superior ,dismounts the Fren 

batteries in a few seconds. By ten 
o'clock in the morning the French 
are pretty well surrounded. Trésia’s 
dragoons and Dupré's chasseurs 
charge again and again, and keep 
the enemy at bay, but they can do 
no more: the men are worn out— 
it is nota sauve qui peut, for there 
is no chance of running away; but 
the French have already fallen into 
horrible disorder. Worn out by a 
march of seven leagues in burning 
heat, they fall to fighting among 
themselves for a water-tank, or for 
a few mouthfuls hidden under a 
stone in the dry river-bed. Atnoon 
Dupont makes one grand effort, but 
he is wounded, so are most of the 
Officers (the peasants who have 
begun to crown the heights all 
round pick them off), and 1,500 
men besides ; the Swiss, seeing their 
countrymen fighting a winning 
game on the Spanish side, desert. 
Soon the cannon of Castaiios is 
heard on the French rear: Dupont 
is caught between two fires ; he holds 
out till two p.m., and then asks for 
an armistice. Reding grants it; but 
when he demands a free passage to 
Madrid, Castafios refuses and says 
he must surrender at discretion. 
Meanwhile Vedel, having of course 
found nobody at Carolina, had 
hastened back to Baylen and was 
now attacking Reding’s rear. He 
had taken 1,000 prisoners and se- 
veral cannon, when Dupont sent 
him word to respect the armistice. 
Here was another of Dupont’s mis- 
takes : the moment Castafios refused 
his terms he ought to have recom- 
menced hostilities, and then Reding 
wouid have been in the same dan- 
gerous —_ between two fires, 
in which he had just been. Here 
his old dash would have stood him 
in good stead; but his dash was 
gone : he was one of those men who 
get on admirably so long as they 
have it all their own way: a poet, 
too, like our own Burgoyne, he had 
even sent in for a prize poem after 
he had been made general. Instead 
of making a dash, he called a 
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council of war, and councils don’t 
often make heroic resolutions. The 
council decided that all resistance 
was impossible, and reopened nego- 
tiations with Custafios. The Spaniard 
was on the point of allowing the 
French to retreat to Madrid when 
he received an — — despatch 
from Savary urgin nt to fall 
back on that ‘capital wit out delay. 
All that Castafios would now give 
was leave to go to France by sea, 
and this only if Vedel’s and Dufour’s 
divisions were included in the ca- 
pitulation. Dupont had the strange 
weakness to accept these terms for 
his subordinates: arms were to be 
laid down, the baggage of the 
higher officers alone was to pass 
unexamined, and this only on con- 
dition that the generals would un- 
dertake that it did not contain any 
church plate. 

Before this was brought to Du- 
pont to be signed (on the morning 
of the 21st) Vedel had disappeared 
for some hours, leaving just a screen 
of men to mask his retreat, and he 
and Dufour were well out of harm’s 
way. Dupont’s duty, then, was 
clear ; he ought at all risks to have 
refused to sign away the liberty of 
his two colleagues. The Spaniards, 
furious to think that half the French 
army had escaped them, threatened 
to slaughter his division in cold 
blood. He ought to have submitted 
even to that, if we can imagine that 
a modern army would have been 
guilty of such an outrage. He got 
frightened, however, and sent orders 
to Vedel, who had already pushed 
on to St. Helena, to come back 

i The least he could have 
done would have been to send a 
verbal message telling him to dis- 
obey his written instructions. The 
strangest thing is that Vedel obeys. 
These Imperialist generals were not 
a bit like the men who had won 
Napoleon’s empire for him: they 
fought desperately enough when the 
Emperor had his eye on them, but 
when he was away they seldom 
cared to try any of those glorious 
i ibilities by which their name 
had been'won. They were mostly 
wealthy, pleasure-loving, intent on 
spoil, on pictures and plate and so 
forth, and not careful to risk the 


material fruits of a campaign by a 
life-and-death struggle. So Vedel 
comes back, and more than 20,000 
of the grand army surrender at 
discretion to a pack of Spanish 
guerillas. Poor fellows! the Seville 
junta refused to ratify the capitula- 
tion; and, instead of being sent 
home by sea, they were all except 
the higher officers kept prisoners 
(how treated we can only too well 
imagine) till 1814; when Dupont 
complained of this to the governor 
of Andalusia, the Spaniard read him 
a lecture on the gross way in which 
ee had been treated by the 
ch Emperor, and asked how he 
could expect any consideration for 
men who had, unprovoked, entered 
a free country to enslave it? The 
mistakes of the French generals 
throughout the whole business were 
one worse than another; but the 
grand culprit was Napoleon, who 
(stubborn as his nephew showed 
himself in this late war) insisted on 
directing from Bayonne a war of the 
conditions of which he knew nothing, 
and who would not let Dupont re- 
treat on Carolina at a time when 
the poor fellow felt he could do 
nothing where he was. 

But the results of Baylen are 
what make it so important that we 
may well at pride with 
which the Spaniards look on it. It 
was the first time any of the grand 
army had ever surrendered: the 
moral effect of it was immense, 
greater far than that of Cintra. At 
Cintra Junot got terms (too good 
by a great deal, say all the history 
books); at Baylen Dupont got no 
terms at all. Well might Napoleon 
write to Davoust (23rd August): 
’ a has dishonoured our arms ; 
he has shown as much folly as 
pusillanimity. If you heard all the 
facts your hair would stand on end 
at them.’ He felt he was in fault, 
and so he tried to throw all the 
blame on his by no means faultless 
general. Dupont’s surrender ex- 

Madrid on the south, and 
therefore obliged Joseph to evacuate 
his capital. It was time. He had been 
there a week, and the day before he 
ran away 2,000 servants went off 
from the palace as if it had been a 
pest-house. Napoleon recommended 
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his generals to hold the line of 
the Douro; but they thought this 
not safe enough, and fell k on 
the Ebro, leaving Portugal to the 
English. Verdier raised the siege 
of & ; and Junot, making 
a mess of his well-conceived plan 
of concentrating the 25,000 men 
that he had scattered about in 
Portuguese fortresses, was com- 
pelled to fight at Vimiera just a 
month after Baylen and ten days 
after his troops were on their way 
to France, 

But it was not in the Peninsula 
that the results of Baylen were 
chiefly seen. Napoleon’s enemies 
everywhere felt that the world 
would now be able to breathe a 
little more freely. Von Stein (who 
with Hardenberg was the organ- 
iser of the Prussian land system), 
writing in August, 1808, to Prince 
Wittgenstein, says: ‘We must be 
ready; we must undermine his 
Rhenish Confederation. Events in 
Spain have set everybody thinking: 
they prove what till now only a few 
of us had an inkling of.’ Napoleon 
intercepted this letter, and at once 
insis that his vassal of Prussia 
should dismiss his minister, whose 
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propel in Westphalia he (with 
is usual meanness) proceeded to 
sequestrate. The German move- 
ment went on none the less; about 
this time we first hear of ‘ the 
German nation’ which now is 
making itself unexpectedly pro- 
minent. Maurice Arndt founded 
his Tugendbund (association of vir- 
tue); and, at first as stealthily 
as Carbonari, then more and more 
openly, the Germans began that 
movement which united all the 
Fatherland as one man, and gave 
Napoleon his crushing blow at the 
Volkerschlacht (fight of all the 
peoples) at Leipsig. And all this 

use — had set the example, 
and had shown, as Prussia has now 
shown, what a very different thing 
is a really national rising from a co- 
alition of sovereigns. The one 
might be crushed, the other was 
invincible; and Baylen was a proof 
of its being so. 

No wonder, then, to return to 
our text, that the Spanish are more 
than vexed at our habitual ignor- 
ing of what was certainly a more 
effectual check to France than the 
Cintra affair of which we talk so 
much. 
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BEER. 


E all know the burden of that 
pretty chorus in ‘Faust’ 

where the students sing that they 
care not whether it be wine or beer, 
so that liquor does not fail; and 
one of them lays down the rule 
that although a man may lose his 
appetite through love he must not 
lose his thirst. I am sometimes 
divided between my patriotic love 
of my country’s bitter beer and that 
taste for German beer which I 
first imbibed at Heidelberg beneath 
the shadow of the mighty Tun 
itself. That Tun, where a family 
might be almost comfortably lodged, 
has for ages been only a tradition ; 
that is to say, void of beer. But 
large as it is I think you might 
set it floating in the enormous 
vats of some of our great English 
brewers. One of the most in- 
convenient results of the German 
war to Paris has been that the 
supply of beer has been smaller 
ro must have flowed through nar- 
rower and muddier channels. I 
don’t know whether the famous 
Strasburg beer was ever really 
French, but the Bavarian beer was 
always the chief favourite. The 
native Paris beer, which hardly 
ever found its way to a good table, 
was simply below contempt. It 
had the essentially Gallic property 
of an enormous amount of fizz, 
but was hardly palatable, no thing 
or substance, a choleraic instead 
of a choleric tendency, and did not, 
like genuine good beer, ‘wrap you 
round like a blanket.’ I am fertile 
in hints that will make any per- 
son’s fortune except my own, and— 
after the dego—-t bathe our Eng- 
lish brewers to make a peaceable 
invasion of Paris and take pos- 
session of all the cafés. Ind and 
Coope they know well; you could 
get a bottle for fifteen sous any- 
where; but they do not know 
other great brewers as they deserve 
to be known. Beer is no longer 
insular, but has now a cosmo- 
politan character. The greatest 
monuments of British dominion in 
India are the enormous heaps of 
empty bottles of Bass ; and a friend 


of mine found a lot of pale ale in 
the Arabian desert itself. The 
pious Mahometans acutely argue, 
first, that beer does not intoxicate, 
in which I opine they are mis- 
taken; and in the next place that 
Mahomet could not have pro- 
hibited beer, since he never knew, 
and would not have prohibited it 
if he had once drunk it. In this 
last particular they are probably 
correct. With my true Vaterland 
taste, I am glad the various con- 
duits of German beer are set flow- 
ing in the metropolis. In Oxford 
Street or in the Strand you can get 
a glass of Vienna beer, from Dreher 
or Fanter. But Dreher’s or Fanta’s 
beer was never meant to be taken 
from the prosaic glass; they should 
be drained by the goblet, as is so 
lustily shown to us in those scenes 
at the Opera where beer is intro- 
duced. I see that the retailers of 
German beer have somewhat re- 
duced their prices, but as an en- 
lightened beer-drinker I still think 
that they might give us more liberal 
measure at a less liberal price. 
Without going so far as a poet 
of somewhat bacchanalian mind 
who is supposed to have written 
a ‘Hymn to Beer, I might say that 
I have for years given an impartia) 
and zealous investigation to the 
subject. As a volunteer and un- 
commissioned juryman I sat in 
severe judgment on the merits of 
competing candidates at the Paris 
Exhibition. I believe I can dis- 
tinguish the rival shades of dif- 
ferent Viennese and Bavarian beers. 
I can even draw comparisons, which 
are certainly odious, between the 
different brewers of that most 
pleasant town of Burton-on-Trent. 
At Cambridge I have drunk that 
famous ale which is especially re- 
served for gala or audit days; and 
I must candidly avow my belief 
that, having refreshed at various 
Oxford butteries, the sister Uni- 
versity is not far behind. I have 
appointed myself Special Commis- 
sioner—not, however, for any paper 
except the present one—for investi- 
gating the beery habits of the 
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working classes in this country. 
I have gone into rural publics, and 
have tasted the stuff heavily 
drugged with cocculus indicus, 
which makes the British peasant 
boozy at an early stage, which suits 
his finances. I have even tasted 
that London porter, which, with 
the generic name of beer and at 
@ penny the glass, is the favourite 
drink of the Londoner, out of ‘its 
native pewter.’ I will even avow 
that the drink popularly known as 
half-and-half is by uo means below 
the attention of a philosopher. 
No speciality in beer ever urged 
on me unheard its special claims. 
I like it best in huge tankards 
adorned with armorial bearings, 
when a thirsty draught allows the 
beautifal daylight to emerge 
through the glass below; but under 
no shape—especially in the dcg- 
days—is this refreshing liquor to be 
shunned, especially the lager-beer. 
Beer and Britisher seem to be 
tolerably synonymous. I heard Mr. 
Gladstone say one night in the 
House of Commons that a man 
might take nine or ten gallons of it, 
but the right honourable gentleman 
was obviously misinformed. The 
feat would be physically ——> 
Im a of course aware of the enor- 
mous capacity of the drayman. 
They are sometimes mere human 
beercasks. Beer circulates in their 
system instead of blood. The scratch 
of a nail on the finger would, to 
many of them, cause mortification 
and death. There is something very 
picturesque about the London dray- 
man, and he has active political 
sympathies, as was shown in the 
case of Marshal Haynau. As you 
see him on his waggon climbing 
some narrow thoroughfare from the 
river-side to the City, the appro- 
priate guardian of piled-up 
pyramids of casks, he gives you one 
of those comparatively rare bits of 
the picturesque which London still 
affords. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the British taste for beer 
has been of gradual growth and has 
been developed from very small be- 
ginnings. In all these things aman 
naturally goes to Shakspeare. You 
cannot mention any subject under 
the sun, but Shakspeare has his say 
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upon that subject. Though Chaucer 
talks of ‘a glass of moist and corny 
ale,’ and his miller prayed for 
enough good ale, and, indeed, took 
more than was good for him, yet 
Shakspeare speaks of that ‘ poor 
creature small ale ;’ and Prince Hal 
and his followers by no means took 
kindly to beer. The taste has been 
a gradual taste, just as the improve- 
ment in beer has been a very gra- 
dual improvement. People liked it 
when brewed, not ‘small’ but 
strong. The saying soon crops up, 
‘Blessed be her heart, for she 
brewed good ale.’ We find that the 
astute statesman Charles James Fox 
shouted out to the electors, ‘A mug, 
a mug!’ to popularise himself. The 
famous Isaac Bickerstaff, when he 
went to Dick’s Coffee-house, asked 
for ‘a mug of beer.’ ‘I observed 
that the gentlemen did not care to 
enter upon business till after their 
morning draught.’ Beer is essen- 
tially an Hanoverian drink. It is 
said that it kept the race of Bruns- 
wick on the throne during the era 
of the Pretender. It is a large 
political influence at the present 
day,and may be said to have a daily 
newspaper to represent the beery 
section of the British mind. The 
material interests are enormous. 
There are many tanks which would 
float a large-sized barge. Very large 
fortunes have been gained by beer, 
but very large fortunes have been 
lost by the brewers. Many brewers 
notonly make their money but keep 
their money, and do a great deal of 
good with it. But such well-known 
cases as the Delafield bankruptcy 
show how vast fortunes accumulated 
this way may be dissipated. Society 
may be said to divide itself between 
the wine-drinkers and the beer- 
drinkers. The tastes are frequently 
amicably interchanged, but the wine- 
drinker, as a rule, does not care 
much for beer ; and the man‘accus- 
tomed to sound beer will require 
sound wine before he will exchange. 
I think that the Elizabethan age was 
rather a wine age, and the Victorian 
@ beer age. We hear, indeed, much 
more of sack and malmsey than we 
do of beer; but at the present day 
every household is a large consumer 
of hops and mait. 
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Most people were much amused 
with Mr. Leland’s ‘ Hans Breit- 
mann’s Barty,’ and the other ballads 
which were known all over the 
Union during the American war. 
They reproduce the curious broken 
English of the German immigrants 
to America. Der Breitmann made 
a raid into Maryland, fired with a 
noble ambition to get some Jager- 
beer. It will be noted that the 
chief peculiarity of the German-Ame- 
rican-English dialect is that it con- 
founds the hard and soft sounds of 
the consonants— 

‘ Der Breitmann mit bis gompany 

Rode out in Marylandt : 
Dem’s mix te drink in dis countrie ; 
Mine droat’s as dry as sand. 
It’s light canteen and haversack, 
It’s hoonger mixed mit doorst ; 
Und if,ve had some lager beer 
I'd trink oontil I boorst. 


Gling, glang, gloria! 
Ve'd drink oontil ve boorst.’ 


In a similar way, among other ex- 
ploits in love and war, he goes into 
Kansas— 


* Hans Breitmann vent to Kansas, 
To see vot he could hear; 
He found some Deutschers dat exisdt, 
Py makin’ lager-beer,’ 


In Germany the magic ‘lager-bier’ 
is only less inspiring than the famous 
* Die wacht am Rhein.’ 

I believe there is no more refresh- 
ing and wholesome beverage, unless 
you are given to gout or rheuma- 
tism, than the pale, strawy, amber- 
coloured bitter. I believe there is 
high medical authority for saying 
that if a poor fellow has a shilling 
to spend on his dinner, he will get 
more good by taking ninepence 
worth of food and threepen’orth of 
beer than if he spent the whole on 
food. If he drinks less, he eats 
more ; if a teetotaller craves a sti- 
mulant he will eat more, for food is 
a stimulant as much as beer. The 
fact seems to be that beer acts 
favourably on the nervous system, 
on which, in these days, the chief 
tear and fret of life rests. I remem- 
ber thoroughly knocking myself up 
once by many hours’ mounfaineering 
work, to which I was unaccustomed. 
My nervous system was terribly 


shaken. I slept very badly after 
my stupendous efforts. Felt very 
seedy next day. Breakfasted and 
took tea. Still very ‘all-overish.’ A 
‘happy thought’ struck me—bring 
me a jug of ale. A foaming jug of 
good home-brewed Westmoreland 
ale was brought me. The effect was 
extraordinary. Every jaded nerve 
tingled with the bracing influence ; 
I felt ‘ restaurated,’ and next night 
slept about twelve hours. I was 
cured from the effects of that over- 
exhaustion which is frequenily so 
perilous to climbers. I think that 
In the presence of the immense re- 
cuperative effect which good beer, 
et hoc genus omne, has at times, our 
teetotal brethren ought to be more 
guarded in their language. In some 
parts of the country teetotalism is 
absolutely a mania. Even those 
who are not teetotallers will talk 
the teetotal fetish. They make a 
religion of it, and erect chapels 
where they actually preach about 
it; at times, as it has appeared to 
me, with real if not intended irreve- 
rence. Every man who has signed 
the pledge perches himself on a 
tremendous moral estal from 
which he reproves the weak, beer- 
imbibing community. If he had been 
a sufficient gentleman to have been 
strictly temperate, he probably 
would not have signed. Do not let 
them be so severe on my modest pint 
of my country’s bitter. Finally, I 
have very pleasant associations with 
beer. It makes me think of the days 
when I was one of a lot of young 
fellows — claret, burgundy, and 
champagne were at prohibitive 
prices then, and we did not often 
indulge in port and sherry. But we 
would sit for hours over our modest 
tankards—parsons, professors, jour- 
nalists, doctors, officers, barristers, 
artists, as we have since become— 
and the innocent beer soldered our 
good fellowship, and helped to the 
rapid, careless, prolonged talk, in 
which we ventilated all our crude 
ideas of men, things, and books, and 
did no harm, unless, perhaps, in 
aiding some of us to erect our 
‘ chateaux in Spain.’ 
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JACOPO AND THE GOSLINGS. 
A fable. 





PON a Tuscan green hill-side 
A certain Beppo did abide ; 

A farmer in a modest way, 
He owned a cabin built of clay, 
And lived upor the year’s increase 
Of vineyard, fig-trees, goats, and geese. 
He had a buxom spouse, and had 
One son, a bouncing barefoot lad. 
His godsire from the town below 
Had called the urchin Jacopo. 


This godsire was a well-to-do 
Maker of buskin, boot, and shoe, 
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Jacopo and the Goslings. 


Who oft would smile, and wink an eye, 
Saying he had some coin laid by, 

Which might be—but he did not know— 
A nest-egg for our Jacopo. 


The youngster, innocent of shoe, 
Among the kids and goslings grew, 
And lacking playmates, for amends 
Enrolled the creatures as his friends ; 
But chiefly his affection chose 

Upon the goslings to repose, 

Those funny little yellow things 
With tiny stumps instead of wings. 
He and these birds devoid of feather 
Oft dabbled in the mud together, 
Till the goose-mother almost viewed 
The lad as one of her own brood. 


At length one day his godsire came, 

And saw the child was walking lame, 

For in his sole a jaggéd flint 

Had chanced to leave an ugly dint. 

The godsire rubbed his chin, said naught, 
But, the next visit, with him brought 

A good stout pair of little shoes 

To keep his feet from cut and bruise. 

The urchin, charmed with such a treasure, 
Put on the gift with pride and pleasure, 
And all that evening and next day 

Made of his shoes a grand display. 

Thus warmly and securely shod, 

In perfect safety now he trod 

O’er flint and pebble, brush and briar, 

Or strode through water, mud, and mire 
But when the first fresh glow of pride 

Tn his new shoes within him died, 

He saw the goslings’ feet were bare, 

And wished they could his comfort share. 


Next morning, when his eyes unclose, 
Straight to his godsire’s shop he goes, 
And begs and prays him to impart 

To him the mysteries of the art. 

The old man smiles, and gets his tools; 
And seated on a brace of stools 

All day the couple work together, 
And shape, cut, fit, and cobble leather. 
So for a week the old man views 

The urchin busied on the shoes, 

Until at length, by godsire’s aid, 

Six little pairs are neatly made. 
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These Jacopo doubts not a bit 

His downy goslings’ feet will fit. 

That very noon he seeks his home, 

And when his playmates round him come, 
He in a trice their feet indues, 
Triumphant, with his tiny shoes. 

Ah! short-lived triumph !—for, alack! 
Each is soon sprawling on its back. 


Ste 


Their friendship that same hour was o’er - 
They put their trust in him no more. 


Ha, ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho, ho! 

That silly little Jacopo! 

But stop a moment, if you please, 

Ere you indulge guffaws like these ; 
Nay, pause, my friends, a little while 
Ere you make up your minds to smile. 
You'll find a moral, if you choose, 
E’en in the urchin’s little shoes. 


. 


How many a sage reformer moots 
Schemes to put goslings into boots! 
How many a kind, well-meaning man 
Spends time and labour on a plan 

To guard goose-feet in muddy weather 
With costly coverings of leather! 

And then when his endeavour fails, 
On the ungrateful brutes he rails ; 
Whereas the true cause of the waste 
Lies in his charity misplaced. 





Reader, the moral for your use 


Is—NEVER TRY TO SHOE A GOOsE! 
T. Hoop. 
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TWO FACES. 
A Tate my Two CHaprTers. 
By ARMAD GREYE, 
Autor or ‘ Nor 1n Varn,’ ‘ OnE Too Many,’ Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


- was a lovely moonlight night 
in the month of September on 
which he arrived. I remember it 
well; all the household had retired 
to rest, and I was just closing the 
shutters in my room when the fly 
drew up before the door. I was 
German governess in Mr. Wylde’s 
family, asolicitor ina pretty northern 
village, and we lived in a terrace 
house, with buildings rising on either 
side. It was at our next doorneigh- 
bour’s, No. 16, that the vehicle in 
question had stopped. We had 
known for some time previously 
that a vacant house here was about 
to receive an occupant, and some 
curiosity had been excited respect- 
ing the new-comer, especially in the 
minds of Lucinda and Emily, the 
two young ladies of our establish- 
ment. We could only glean, how- 
ever, as the result of divers inquiries, 
that Mr. Marston was a single gen- 
tleman in rather delicate health, who 
had chosen the seclusion of our 
neighbourhood for the recruiting of 
his strength in preference to the 
more fashionable locality of S——, 
an adjacent watering-place. He had 
sent a man-servant on before to take 
possession of the house and arrange 
matters for his reception, and it 
was through this medium we had 
gathered the above intelligence. 

Softly throwing up the sash of 
my window, I leant out now and 
looked curiously towards the car- 
riage. A feeble old man, with white 
hair, tottered out of the vehicle at 
the moment, and was assisted by his 
servant up the city of No. 16. 

‘So, my young ladies, this is the 
end of all your romantic expecta- 
tions,’ I murmured to myself. ‘ This 
will be rather a disappointment to 
your .~\ but I won’t undeceive 
you. ou may indulge in your 
glowing fancies a little longer, till 


you see the sober reality for your- 
selves.” 

Acting upon this resolve, I merely 
intimated at breakfast the following 
day that I concluded our neighbour 
must have arrived, as I had heard a 
cab stopping before the door late on 
the preceding evening. 

Emily instantly jumped up with 
an impetuous exclamation— 

‘Why didn’t you say so before, 
Fraulein? There, I’ve been strum- 
ming the whole morning on the old 
piano next his wall at those horrid 
exercises! He’ll be certain to shun 
us at once as the most hateful nui- 
“Dent be silly, Emil terposed 

‘Don silly, Emily,’ inter 
Lucinda, in her valhes ahaap tones ; 
‘ you can’t stop your practising en- 
tirely out of consideration to your 
neighbour, and he may as well know 
the worst he has to expect at once.’ 

Miss Lucinda was several years 
older than her sister. She had 
never come under my supervision, 
and her disposition was one which 
perplexed me somewhat. She was 
exceedingly taciturn and reserved, 
and from a hint which had been let 
drop I inferred that some early dis- 
appointment had clouded her life, 
and had infused a gravity, mingled 
with a certain bitterness, into her 
nature. 

Milly, as we generally called her, 
was the very opposite of this tem- 
perament. Frank, light-hearted, and 
vivacious, she availed herself of a 
recent emancipation from mental 
culture to allow her flow of animal 
spirits unchecked license. 

That morning I had just settled 
to a music-lesson with one of the 
younger children when I was roused 
by a call from Milly Wylde, who 
had stationed herself at the school- 
room window. 

‘Oh, Fraulein, do look here! The 
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door of 16 has opened—some one is 
coming down the steps.’ 

I stole quietly behind her, eager 
to watch her change of expression. 
Joseph Wright, Mr. Marston’s ser- 
vant, was standing in front, brush- 
ing up some withered leaves which 
had fallen from the chestnut-trees 
which overshadowed the portico. I 
was surprised that he did not start 
forward to offer his assistance, and 
still more at the rather quick ‘foot- 
fall which sounded on the stone 
steps. 

The next instant a gentleman 

beneath the window. 

Milly gave a little bound of de- 
light. It was I who uttered the 
astonished exclamation— 

‘That’s not Mr. Marston! Who 
can he be? It was an entirely dif- 
ferent person arrived last night, and 
alone too. Where did this gentle- 
man drop from ?” 

He was quite a young man, hand- 
some, with well-defined features, 
and a dark moustache and whiskers. 
Something, however, seemed to iden- 
tify him with the Mr. Marston we 
had heard spoken of. His face was 
deadly pale, and he looked wan and 
emaciated to an almost painful de- 


gree. 

‘Oh, what an interesting creature! 
Tsn’t he handsome, Fraulein? but 
so delicate. I wonder what can have 
oo to him.’ 

was mute from a kind of bewil- 
dered feeling. 

‘ Didn't that man, Joseph Wright, 
say that Mr. Marston was coming 
alone?’ I murmured. 

* Well, and what has clouded your 
vision? Pray, do you see double 
this morning? Surely the poor fel- 
low is as solitary as you could wish 
him.’ 


‘But that’s not Mr. Marston— 
that’s not the person who arrived 
last night, I continued, in the same 
confused tone. ‘He was quite an 
old man, with white hair: I couldn't 
be mistaken. The moon was shining 
brightly on him at the very time he 
alighted.’ 

* Ay, and silvered his locks rather 
prematurely,’ exclaimed Milly, with 
a burst of merriment. ‘ Well done, 
Fraulein! Your German mind plays 
you sad pranks.’ 
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‘Tt has done no such thing, Miss 
Milly,’ I retorted; ‘1 am as keen- 
sighted and as clear-brained as any 
of you. I saw him quite distinctly, 
and the moon couldn’t have given 
him a tottering step, a wrinkled face, 
and a bowed figure.’ 

* No, but your imagination might; 
and as it was at such an unearthly 
hour he appeared upon the scene, 
who knows how misty your faculties 
may have beenthen? Daylight and 
wakefulness against night and drow- 
siness any day for me.’ 

I was silent, for there was no use 
in entering on a discussion with so 
little prospect of being able to con- 
vince. The present observer had 
the eiieue’ of her own senses 
against my assertion,and wasscarcely 
likely to be moved by it. I deter- 
mined at the same time to probe 
the mystery for myself, and with 
this view I took advantage of a 
means for so doing which a chance 
circumstance afforded me. I had 
already exchanged a few words with 
Joseph, Mr. Marston’s servant, when 
he was at work in the garden, which 
was only separated by a low hedge 
from ours. Taking pity on the de- 
solate state of this ground, which 
had been neglected for years, I had 
given him some cuttings of roses 
and other plants from the little plot 
which I was allowed to cultivate on 
my own account. 

Wandering in this direction the 
same afternoon, I found the man 
busy on the other side of the hedge. 

‘So your master has arrived, Jo- 
seph?’ I began; ‘I hope he is not 
fatigued by his journey.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am, he’s pretty 
tolerable. He’s been out all the 
morning rambling about the place.’ 

‘I thought he was quite an in- 

valid? I inte 

‘So he has been, but he’s better 
now. He'll get strong soon again, 
I hope.’ 

Careful that he should not sus- 
pect me of sounding him, I made 
some remarks at this point on gar- 
dening operations, &c. By-and-by 
I ventured to add— 

‘I fancied somehow that your 
master was an old man, Joseph; 
but the ladies caught a glimpse of 
him going out to-day, and he seemed 
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05 Nad youthful in his appear- 


"7 ‘Tolerably! why, he’s quite young. 
He’s had a long bout of sickness— 
a kind of brain fever—which has 
pulled him down terrible; but he 
has no feebleness of years about 
him; ill-health is all that’s ailing 
him.’ 

‘ And has he no friend here—no 
one to tale care of him or keep him 
company ? 

‘None at present: but to pluck 
up strength is all he wants now. 
He came here on purpose for the 
quiet.’ 

Mystified still, I was determined 
to arrive at a clearer understanding 
of things. 

‘ But, Joseph,’ I pursued, ‘I was 
sitting up late last night, and I 
chanced to obtain a glimpse of the 
gentleman when he arrived. Surely, 
unless I am greatly deceived, he was 
an elderly person—an old man, in- 
deed, with every mark of age about 
him.’ 

A rapid change, indicative of 
alarm, passed over Joseph’s coun- 
nance. He started and looked keenly 
at me. 

‘You must have made some mis- 
take, ma’am,’ he muttered; ‘you 
could not have seen distinctly. No 
one came but my master; and he 
was delayed on the road, and did 
not reach this till past one o’clock. 
It was dark then.’ 

* Ay, but there was moonlight,’ I 
interposed. 

Joseph had regained his com- 
posure now. He smiled as he met 
my eager look of inquiry. 

‘ Perhaps, ma’am, you mistook his 
travelling-cap for grey hairs. He 
wears a light-coloured'one, and he 
had it pulled down over his ears, as 
the night was chilly. I can’t ac- 
count for the appearance in no way 
else.’ 

Unsatisfactory as was this expla- 
nation, I was obliged to appear con- 
tent with it. My interrogations 
could not be pushed farther with- 
out betraying an intrusive curiosity, 
and my inquiries were consequently 
arrested for the present. Instead of 
dissipating my perplexity, however, 
this attempt at arriving at a com- 
prehension of the enigma left me 


more than ever confused. I knew 
not what to think. It was impos- 
sible, I reflected, that it was a dis- 
ay Mr. Marston was employing, 

or the aged appearance was evi- 
dently the natural one; and how- 
ever young & person might assume 
the garb of an old one, the reverse 
of this transformation was scarcely 
practicable. 

A week flew by, and I was no 
more enlightened on the subject ot 
my mystification. The stranger was 
seen often in the village; remarks 
were daily passed on him by the 
various members of our household ; 
and on every occasion he appeared 
under the same aspect — young, 
handsome, fascinating, but ashy 
pale. Still my first impression re- 
mained undispelled. A feeling of 
awe, almost of terror, came over me 
at times when I tried to reconcile the 
strange contradiction. I never men- 
tioned it again to any of the 
I should only have been laug 
for my superstitious folly had I 
done so; but I resolved, come what 
might, to continue my observations 
in secret. 

An opportunity was soon afforded 
me for this. Mr. Wylde had called 
on our neighbour, and having failed 
to find him within, he wrote to ask 
him to dine with him on the follow- 
ing day. This invitation, contrary 
to our expectation, was accepted 
with cordiality; for, judging from 
his previous habits, we had scarcely 
hoped to entice the recluse from his 
retirement. There was great excite- 
meut in the household consequent 
on this event, and various prepara- 
tions were carried on in @ sup- 
pressed, stealthy manner, Milly 
keeping full in her view the close 
proximity of the expected guest. 

Exactly as the clock struck six 
that evening, we heard the clap of 
one hall-door, and the next instant 
there was a quick, double rap at ours. 
The servant announced, ‘ Mr. Mars- 
ton,’ and his host rose to receive 
him. The same expressive face, the 
same pallid hue as had attracted our 
more remote glances, met our gaze 
now. I could not but watch the 
gentleman furtively; and I was 
struck ever and again by a strange, 
rapid gleam in his deeply-set eyes, 
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and a peculiar thrilling tone in his 
voice. 

Happily for myself, I had now 
arrived at that age when I could no 
longer be regarded in the light of a 
rival by the young lady members of 
the families with whom I was lo- 
cated. I was spared, in uence, 
the mortification which such a state 
of things entails on one in my posi- 
tion, and was left free to receive the 
confidences of my charges without 
any admixture of jealousy or re- 
serve. 

That evening, when Mr. Marston 
had taken his departure and I bad 
retired to my room, a tap at the 
door announced the arrival of the 
Misses Wylde for a friendly talk. 
Lucinda, as usual, said little; but 
as she seated herself in a careless 
attitude on the side of my couch, 
and commenced unplaiting the long 
braids of her hair, her eyes were 
raised, ever and again, through its 
veil with a quick, furtive glance of 
scrutiny towards me, as Milly probed 
me on my opinion and impressions 
respecting their late guest. The 
former young lady had some reason 
truly to feel a conscious interest in 
the subject: Mr. Marston had paid 
her marked attention all that even- 
ing. I had settled in my own mind 
that Milly would have been the 
favourite; but, whether through 
politeness or some more spontaneous 
motive, the gentleman’s notice and 
conversation were entirely devoted 
to the elder sister. Lucinda un- 
doubtedly was the more striking in 
ap ce, but her beauty was of 
a faded character; and, to my mind, 
with that sickly, dissatisfied air, 
Milly’s bright, good-humoured coun- 
tenance threw her sister’s completely 
in the shade. Despite much close 

uestioning and eager remarks on 
the part of Milly, my criticisms were 
limited to as few words as possible 
on the present occasion. Something 
too deep down in my heart to find 
utterance interfered with the free ex- 
pression of my thoughts. Yet I had 
nothing to say to the stranger’s dis- 
advantage—nothing, at least, that 
was derived from recent observation. 
He ap agreeable and well-in- 
formed, and was decidedly rather 
winning in his manner. Neverthe- 
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less, an instinctive shrinking crept 
over me when I recalled my first 
vision of this person; and a preju- 
dice, which was none the less firmly 
rooted that I could not trace it to 
any definite cause, laid strong hold 
of my imagination. 

Do not condemn me as mystic 
and superstitious. It was no idle 
presentiment which had forced it- 
self upon my thoughts. A darker 
enigma was about to heighten these 
misgivings—a strange and bewilder- 
ing scene was at hand. 

I was in the habit of sitting up 
late, to secure some of the quiet 
time for thought and reading which 
was denied to me in the day; and 
more than an hour after the girls 
quitted me that night saw me still 
seated at my table, with a light 
burning, and books and work scat- 
tered around. 

At length I arose, and having 
completed my preparations for re- 
tiring to rest, I extinguished the 
lamp and approached —the last 
thing, as usual—to close the win- 
dows and shut out those pale lights 
from without. 

The moon was rather on the wane 
now, but the sky was very clear and 
thickly studded with stars, and I 
could discover distinctly the pro- 
spect of the Terrace, with its planta- 
tion in front, and the tints of limes, 
copper-beeches, and the feathery 
larch mingling in varied shades of 
foliage. There was no one visible 
at that lonely hour; the glistening 
line of the gravel road was unbroken 
in its white track, except where the 
branches of some overspreading tree 
threw a mysterious gloom on its 
surface. I turned then to the back 
lattice, which opened upon the gar- 
den. The September air was sweet 
and balmy here, and I paused for a 
moment, with my arms resting upon 
the sill, to drink in the breath of 
mingled fragrance and quietude 
which arose from the flower-beds 
beneath. 

Suddenly a sound broke the still- 
ness: it was the click of a latch. 
Our house was so closely connected 
with that of No. 16, that the back- 
doors were within a few feet of one 
another, the wall of separation alone 
intervening. That of the latter 
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dwelling was cautiously opened now, 
and some one came into the star- 
light. One glance, and I stifled a 
ory on my lips. It was the same 

man, decrepid, haggard, with 
his white locks fluttering in the 
night breeze, as he took off a kind 
of skull-cap and held it tremblingly 
in his hand. A startling resem- 
blance instantly suggested itself to 
me as I scanned the upturned 
countenance, which was raised in an 
earnest, stedfast gaze to the sky 
overhead. . Older, thinner, more 
wizened, the face was the exact 
counterpart, in feature and expres- 
sion, of the one I had lately bebeld 
in Mr. Wylde’s drawing-room under 
such a different aspect. The same 
handsome lineaments—the same un- 
fathomable glance—and the like 
ashy hue on the skin! I remained 
rooted to the spot by a terrible 
fascination. I could not stir, nor 
utter a sound, while my eyes were 
fixed, with the rigidness of a som- 
nambulist, on the apparition before 
me. At length he moved on a few 
paces, and seemed to be proceeding 
to the upper end of the garden. At 
this instant there was a second 
movement in the adjoining house, 
and, with an ejaculation of terror, 
Joseph rushed out on the back 
steps. He darted after his master, 
his hands extended in an imploring 


ure. 

*Oh, Mr. Marston, what are you 
about?’ he cried. ‘Think what 
you’re doing, sir! Come in, for God’s 
sake !—some one may see you!’ And 
clutching him by the arm, he drew 
him hurriedly into the house. 


CHAPTER IL. 


I never closed my eyes that night. 
Wild phantasms hovered around my 
pillow, and a nameless dread took 

ion of me. That this myste- 

rious being should have been re- 
ceived into the family, and was 
likely to establish himself on terms 
of intimacy there, appeared to me a 
terrifying thing. And yet I could 
interfere my no “ager avert Far 
rogress of events. oresaw Only 
caicule and mocking disbelief if I 
attempted to hint at what had 
cima. The Wyldes, with their 


blunt English manners, were al- 
ready only too readily disposed to 
seize upon the slightest indication 
of a dreamy tem tin me as 
the symptom of some German ex- 
travagance: and were I to make 
such a strange and improbable state- 
ment as my recent observation jus- 
tified, their incredulity would doubt- 
less be mingled with some doubts as 
to my sanity. 

I could only wait then, and watch 
secretly for some more tangible 
proof of what I dreaded. Having 
come to this conclusion, I saw, 
without daring to offer any opposi- 
tion to it, an intimacy ually 
spring up between the Wildes a 

eir neighbour. Almost every day 
the latter took advantage of some 
circumstance or other for making 
his appearance at our house, though, 
strange to say, when the call was 
returned no one ever obtained 
admission within his precincts. If 
Mr. Wylde called, or one of the 
servants was commissioned with a 
message for delivery, they never 
gained entrance farther than the 
hall. Mr. Marston was either out 
or particularly engaged ; or, if there 
was reason to fear that these ex- 
cuses might appear rude from their 
repetition, Joseph was instructed to 
say that his master regretted ex- 
ceedingly being unable to ap 
but he had just been seized wii one 
of his violent headaches, and had 
been obliged to retire to his room. 
No suspicion attached to these 
deniais in the eyes of any other 
than myself. The rest of the party 
interpreted every ing of 
their neighbour in the most ad- 
vantageous light. He had evi- 
dently become a decided favourite 
in the household. Lucinda, above 
all, viewed him with an ever-in- 
creasing interest, which she vainly 
tried to screen beneath an affecta- 
tion of indifference. It would have 
been difficult, doubtless, to have re- 
pressed the former feeling at its 
source. His manner had never 
changed in its partiality for her, 
and there was unquestionably a 
subtle fascination about him well 
calculated to win on an unguarded 


There was a party given about 
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this time on a rather extensive scale 
at the Wyldes’, to which Mr. Mars- 
ton, of course, was invited, and the 
evening’s amusements were wound 
up with adance. Milly, in her pale 
blue dress, with white flowers in 
her hair, and her cheeks flushing 
from excitement, looked so uncom- 
monly pretty that I did not wonder 
that Mr. Marston endeavoured to 
secure her hand for several of the 
quadrilles, which were the only 
dances in which he took a part. A 
brilliant waltz was played towards 
the end of the night, and the gen- 
tlemen were hurrying to and fro in 
search of their partners when some 
one discovered that Miss Milly 
Wylde was absent. Obeying a re- 
quest of Lucinda to see what had 
become of her, I glanced into the 
supper-room, and from thence had 
wandered into a passage leading to 
the grounds without, when a mur- 
mur that Mr. Marston was missing 
also quickened my steps with a 
sudden trepidation. Just then the 
glass-door opening from the corridor 
on the en was unclosed, and 
two figures stepped within. With 
a stifled cry I recognised Mr. Mars- 
ton and Milly. The latter had 
thrown acloak over her light dress, 
but as it fell from her shoulders I 
saw that her figure was trembling 
beneath, and her face, lately so dyed 
with blushes, had grown white as a 

* Oh, Miss Wylde! where have you 
been? I exclaimed; and I seized 
her hands in mine with a sudden 
impulse of protection. 

* Only in the garden, you foolish 
Fraulein, refreshing myself with a 
peep at the cool flowers. Mrs. Hut- 
ton and Captain James showed us 
the example.’ 

And with a forced laugh she 
flitted away from my scrutiny. Her 
form was soon lost amidst a mélée of 
gauzy drapery in the drawing- 
room. Mr. Marston had followed 
her, and I saw him no more that 
evening. I was kept stationary at 
a whist-table in the library, and 
when the party broke up he had 
already taken his departure. 

tas crept to my own — Lee 
with vague misgi , Ww was 
startled by the ‘ihe bursting 


open of my door. Lucinds rushed 
in, her hair hanging dishevelled 
about her, her eyes almost starting 
from their sockets with the wildness 
of their glare, and a wail sharpened 
to a tone of anguish breaking 
from her lips. She flung herself, 
trembling and palpitating, on the 
ae and buried her face in my 
ress. 

‘What is the matter, Lucinda?’ 
I ejaculated. ‘ For heaven's sake, 
what has occurred ?” 

* Do not speak to me—do not ask 
me! .Oh! what treachery! What 
cruel deception ! It is Milly he loves 
—he has told her so. It is not I!’ 

And with a louder cry, the poor 
girl caught my hands in hers with 
a half-maddened vehemence. 

I saw it all then. The myste 
ef this recent scene was solved. 
That walk with Milly had revealed 
the true state of his heart, and it 
was the younger sister he had loved 
while paying every polite attention 
to the elder. Notwithstanding a 
kind of constraint which had always 
existed between Lucinda and me, I 
could not repress a thrill of pity as 
I viewed her now under such a dif- 
ferent aspect to her usual cold and 
proud demeanour. Poor girl! it 
was keen heart-suffering, in truth, 
which had opened the barrier of 
her frigid reserve, and betrayed her 
emotion thus undisguisedly to the 
knowledge of another. I was at- 
tempting some words of soothing 
and consolation when I was checked 
by a sudden motion on her part. 
This strain of woe rgesl penetrating 
to her overwrought nerves seemed 
to pierce them with an acute sting. 
Rising, with a violent effort at mas- 
tery, she threw off my touch with 
her old resoluteness and cold shrink- 
ing. Her voice sank from its shrill 
accents to a calmer tone, and trem- 
bled but very slightly as she 
me to forget what had —it 
had only escaped her in the first 
impulse of surprise—she had not 
meant half what she had said—it 
was merely a momentary excite- 
ment. And with a rapid movement 
she hurried from the room. 

I was still bewildered by the 
effects of this scene when Milly fol- 
lowed in her sister's steps. She 
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stole in like a ghost, and, leaning 
on the back of a chair, did not speak 
for several moments. 

* Has she told you?’ she said at 
length, in a low, suppressed voice. 

* Oh, Milly!’ I exclaimed, bursting 
out for the first time with all my 
emotions, ‘don’t say it is true! 
This news terrifies me. You must 
have nothing to do with that person. 
He is a bad—a fearful man. You 
don’t know who or what he is.’ 

Milly started back, her eyes filled 
with blank amazement. 

* What do you mean?’ she mur- 


ered. 

‘There is some dreadful secret 
about him. I may not—I cannot 
say more. But oh! Milly, mistrust 
him—avoid him. Do not give your 
happiness into his keeping. You 
will rue it to the last day of your 
life. Some fatal calamity will in- 
evitably ensue.’ 

Her expression changed quickly 
to one of alarm. 

* Why, what do you know?’ she 
demanded, eagerly. ‘Has he told 
you? How have you learned it?’ 

‘There is a mystery, then?’ I 
broke in. ‘I was not deceived. I 
felt it. I foreboded it.’ 

* Yes, but it will not be one much 
longer. He has promised to reveal 
it tome. He said he would not ask 
for my love till I knew all.’ 

‘And do you love him? I de- 
manded, breathlessly. 

Milly lowered her eyes, and a 
tinge of her former colour shot into 
her cheeks. 

* Idon’t know yet,’ she murmured. 
*T thought it was Lucinda he cared 
for; but I suppose I could learn to 
like him.’ 

* But you will not do so? No, no. 
Promise me this. He will not tell 
you the truth. He dare not: he 
could not. There is something too 
dreadful for that. Never be his 
wife, Milly. Pledge yourself you 
will not.’ 

And I caught her hand beseech- 
ingly in mine. 

* I do not understand you, Frau- 
lein,’ she exclaimed. ‘ How can you 
have heard anything to his disad- 
vantage? You are speaking from 
mere ——— This secret is one 
you could never have discovered. 


He has kept it profoundly hidden, 
and he says no mortal must learn it 
but myself.’ 

I was about to disclose all when 
something checked me—a dread 
that the effect of my vague intima- 
tions might be lost, and that I should 
only weaken my previous remon- 
strances by this course. My rela- 
tion was one so strange and unac- 
countable that I could anticipate no 
belief for it—it was certain to bo 
met with mocking incredulity. 

Milly interpreted my silence as 
favouring her own impression, that 
I was biassed by a groundless anti- 
pathy. She steeled herself, therefore, 
resolutely against all I could add in 
the shape of warnings and entreaties, 
and quitted me that night in a state 
of excitement and irritation. 

Left to myself, I could only re- 
solve that Mr. Wylde should be at 
once informed of what had 
between his daughter and Mr. Mars- 
ton. Mrs. Wylde had been dead for 
many years, and this circumstance 
gave me a degree of influence in the 
establishment which I felt should 
be used for the welfare of my 
charges. As a preliminary step I 
would try and induce Milly to make 

communication herself, and to 
insist with Mr. Marston that her 
father should be the first participa- 
tor in his secret, whatever it might 
be, as the proper judge of matters 
relating to her future interests. 
With this course in view I de- 
scended to the breakfast parlour the 
ensuing morning, and looked out 
anxiously for Milly. She had not 
made her ap . Lucinda, as 
usual, sat at the head of the table, 
pouring out tea. She kept her head 
resolutely bent down that I might 
not meet her eyes, and truly one 
glance at her face and painfully- 
compressed features would have 
made me shrink, in any case, from 
such scrutiny. 

* Milly has a headache,’ she said, 
in answer to my inquiry, ‘and will 
not come down for an hour or two.’ 

Breakfast over, I was obliged to 
repair to my customary duties in 
the school-room ; but scarcely were 
they concluded than I hastened in 
search of Milly. I met Lucinda at 
the entrance to her sister's room. 
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She looked fearfully agitated, and 
her lips were livid and quivering 
from passion. 

‘ She is gone,’ she said. 

‘Gone!’ I ejaculated. ‘ Where? 
—with whom? 

* Next door, she returned, with 

ssionate bitterness. ‘He asked 
on to grant him an interview this 
morning—that he had some im- 
portant disclosure to make, which 
could only be revealed in secret, 
and under his own roof.’ 

‘And she—she has surely not 
been so mad as this? She can never 
have consented to such a step?” 

‘I half persuaded her against it. 
I understood that I had obtained a 
promise from her to that effect: but 
she has vanished now; I cannot 
find her anywhere.’ 

Even as she spoke, a strange 
sound broke on our ears. We were 
standing in the , leaning 
against the wall which separated our 
house from No. 16. The noise pro- 
ceeded from this direction. It was 
something between a shriek and a 
wail, and thrilled through our veins 
with a current of icy fear. 

Another moment, and there was a 
rush in the lower part of the house. 
The hall-door had been burst open, 
and some one darted up the stairs. 
Never shall I forget the scene which 
ensued. Milly stood before us, 
quivering in every limb, her face 
blanched with terror, her lips apart, 
and her eyes glittering with a wild 
light in them. 

Lucinda sprang forward, and 
seized her by the arm. 

‘You have broken your word! 
—you have been there!’ she hissed 
into her ear, tightening her clutch 
till her fingers were indented with 

urple marks in her delicate skin. 
Milly scarcely seemed to feel or 
heed her, she was so wrought upon 
by a horror of her own. Flinging 
herself free from her sister's grasp, 
she threw herself, shuddering and 
convulsed, into my arms. 

‘Save me, Fraulein!’ she cried. 
‘Hold me fast!—do not let him get 
me! Oh, that fearful sight!—how 
could he suffer me to see it!’ 

I uttered an ejaculation. It was 
true then; my dim presentiments 
were verified—the transformation 
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I had witnessed was no delusion of 
my senses ; it wasall actual, horribly 
real ! 

I clasped Milly tight in my arms. 

‘Thank God, you are safe!’ I 
murmured. ‘I knew the revelation 
that awaited you: I could have 
warned you beforehand. But it is 
better as it is: you could never 
have credited my tale.’ 

‘ You knew it?’ interrupted Milly, 
with a cry of astonishment. ‘Is this 

ible? How had he betrayed 
imself?’ 

* Yes, yes; I have seen him ; that 
haggard old man—the very Jike- 
ness of-——’ 

‘Oh, stop! she exclaimed, and 
put her hand to my lips. ‘This 
secret, however it has come to your 
knowledge, must never be breathed. 
I have sworn not to disclose it to 
mortal; I dare not speak of it. 
Never let it be mentioned again.’ 

Mystified by these expressions, 
Lucinda broke in with an eager in- 
terogation. Milly turned from her, 
and seizing me by the arm, drew 
me into her own room. 

Locking the door here, she flung 
herself on her knees before me in an 
agony of entreaty. 

‘Do not tell her!’ she ‘implored. 
‘ He will think I have betrayed him ; 
and I vowed solemnly never to do 
so. It can effect no good—all is 
over now. You need fear no further 
intercourse: he leaves the Terrace 
in a few days for ever.’ 

‘ Then you are not bound to him 
in any way? You are free, Milly, 
and you will shun him from hence- 
forth?’ I asked, eagerly. ‘Give me 
this promise, and 1 may pledge my- 
self to remain silent.’ 

* Yes, you may trust me, Fraulein. 
It is indeed as 1 have said. I shall 
never see him more; and I do not 
wish it otherwise. I had no true 
love for him, and this shock has 
broken all illusions. He knows now 
I could never marry him—that 
everything is at an end between 
us.’ 
Satisfied with this assurance, I 
yielded to Milly’s earnest solicitation 
to conceal what had passed, as much 
to calm her agitation as from any 
deeper motive. 

ith Lucinda, meanwhile, I had 
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a difficult task to play. A defiant 
resolution showed itself in her de- 
-meanour which I was scarcely pre- 
pared to meet. She seemed to be- 
come worked up toa kind of frenzied 
desperation by this secrecy on my 
part ; and when all her efforts failed 
to wring any confession from me, 
she muttered some incoherent asse- 
verations to the effect that I had 
dared her now, and that she would 
not stop at anything which could 
gain her ends. While I quailed in- 
stinctively before the fierceness of 
her manner, I little foresaw how 
far her excited feelings would actu- 
ally have carried her. I could never 
have foreshadowed the strange dé- 
nouement that was at once to bring 
to a climax my latent fears, and put 
an end to my mystification. 

Three days passed over, and I 
was looking out anxiously for the 
departure of Mr. Marston. Joseph 
had confirmed Milly’s statement 
that he was making arrangements 
to leave, and I was only desirous to 
hear that these intentions had been 
carried into effect. 

Milly during this time did not 
make her appearance downstairs. 
Her excitement had brought on a 
slight feverish attack, and she was 
unable to quit her room. Sitting 
with her one afternoon, reading 
aloud, the door was opened rather 
mysteriously by one of the maids, 
who signed to me that she wished 
to speak to me for a minute. Milly’s 
perceptions were acute enough to 
detect the motion. Her attention 
was quickly aroused, and raising 
her head, she asked if anything were 
wrong. 

‘It’s only about Miss Lucinda, 
miss,’ returned the girl; ‘I have 
been looking for her to give a mes- 
sage, and I thought, perhaps, you 
might know where she is.’ 

‘No; she has not been here this 
morning. And Milly, seeing no- 
thing in this to excite her interest, 
relapsed into her languid tone, and 
turned round once more on the 
pillow. - 

I crept out after the maid. ‘Is 
this really all you wanted, Ellen?’ 
Linquired. The girl hesitated. 

‘I thought, ma’am, from your 
manner, that you did not wish the 


young ladies to have anything to 
say to the gentleman next door. 


‘Oh no, ma’am; not that. But 
since her sister's been ill, and you 
upstairs with her, Miss Lucinda is 
out a good deal in the garden—at 
the far corner, I mean, under the 
ash-tree.’ 

‘I know, I know!’ I broke in 
with sudden eagerness. ‘ And that 
person—Mr. Marston—is he in his 
grounds at the same time ?’ 

The girl hesitated again, and 
stammered out something to the 
effect that she fancied it was so. 
She had gone out to the garden to 
search for the young lady, and had 
heard voices in conversation at the 
far end, and there was no one with 
Miss Wylde from her own house. 

I waited to hear no more, but 
darted off to see for myself whether 
there was any foundation for the 
suspicion. 

Half way down the garden walk 
I met Lucinda coming towards me. 
Her cheeks were flushed, and her 
lowered eyes sparkled with astrange 
light as they were raised for a mo- 
ment to mine. 

‘ Where have you been, Lucinda?’ 
I inquired, crossing her path, and 
scrutinising her with ill-repressed 
anxiety. 

‘Where?’ and she broke into a 
harsh laugh. ‘Are your senses 
quite bewildered, Fraulein Grauen ? 
A walk in one’s own garden is not 
such a very alarming thing.’ 

* But was there no one with you ? 
—That is——’ 

‘Really, interrupted Lucinda, 
brushing past me with a vehement 
gesture, ‘really this is too absurd. 
Your vigilance is passing all reason. 
Pray, on what subject are you in- 
sanely suspicious now?’ 

Thrown back by her mocking 
tone, I knew not what to add. I did 
not dare to insinuate any more defi- 
nite accusation, with such slight 
grounds for building my assumption 
on. I was silenced for the moment, 
and Lucinda quitted me without 
further inte ition. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had she disappeared within 
the house, than I retraced my own 
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steps at a quick pace, and hastening 
upstairs to my room, I sprang to 
the window looking upon the back 
of the house. It was just as I had 
anticipated. 

Mr. Marston was standing in his 
garden beneath the ash-tree, some 
of the branches of which had 
drooped over the hedge, forming a 
kind of arbour on our side, and 
which was Lucinda’s favourite seat. 
He held a paper in thé form of a 
small note, open in his hand, and 
was scanning iteagerly. A thrill of 
apprehension darted through my 
heart. Could it be that their com- 
munication had reached this length 
of confidence? It was a startling 
suspicion, yet that intimation of the 
maid, joined to my present observa- 
tion, seemed to confirm the idea. In 
my eager agitation I leant farther 
from the window. Mr. Marston had 
either overheard some sound or 
accident induced a sudden change 
of attitude. He paused in the 
ane of the paper, looked up, and 

is eyes met mine. He could not 
have turned paler from emotion, but 
he gave a quick start of surprise, 
and crashed up the letter in his 
hand. Almost simultaneously with 
this movement, he smoothed it into 
its folds again, and placed it in his 
breast pocket. He had regained his 
self-possession, and with an air of 
assumed indifference advanced some 
steps in the direction of the house. 
Here he stopped for one instant, and 
again raising his eyes to the window 
he bowed with a glance of recogni- 
tion tome. A smile played on his 
features now—a ghostly sardonic 
smile, and with this significant ex- 
pression hovering before my vision 
I lost sight of him behind the pro- 
jection of his house. 

This circumstance would have 
afiorded me matter for greater un- 
easiness had I not learned a few 
hours later that Mr. Marston was 
actually to leave on the following 
morning. Everything was in readi- 
ness for his departure, and a car- 
riage had been engaged from a 
neighbouring town to take him on to 
his next destination. The ostensible 
reason given for this sudden move 
was the state of his health, which 
had not been benefited by his sojourn 


in our neighbourhood, and it was 
considered advisable to make a 
speedy change before the winter set 


» About two o'clock that night I 
was awakened by the sound of 
wheels beneath my window. I con- 
jectured whose departure they an- 
nounced, and I was scarcely sur- 

rised at the unusual hour which 
nad been fixed for this event. The 
secrecy with which our neighbour 
had contrived his arrival and the 
strange nature of his subsequent 
proceedings had prepared me to ex- 
pect the employment of similar 
mystery now. ‘The hours 
on, and without dwelling farther on 
the circumstance, I fell into a heavy 
slumber. I was aroused at day- 
light by some one bending over me, 
and a cry in my vicinity. Starting 
up, I saw that Milly stood beside 
me in her white dressing-gown, 
wringing her hands, and uttering 
despairing ejaculations. 

‘Oh, Fraulein, she is gone! Lu- 
cinda is gone! She has left in the 
night! Mr. Marston has carried 
her off! What shall we do?’ and 
with a face of dismay she rushed 
out on the passage, calling for her 
father. 

Mr. Wylde appeared in another 
instant, just in time to receive a 
letter which had been discovered on 
the young lady’s dressing-table. 
Tearing open the seal, he com- 
menced the perusal. His face grew 
pale as he read, and before he had 
concluded the paper dropped from 
his hands. Milly snatched it up, 
and in broken sentences read aloud 
the contents. 

‘Do not make any attempt to 
follow me, father. Before this 
meets your eye I shall be beyond 
the reach of pursuit, and will have 
united my fate with that of Edward 
Marston. I feared, knowing the 
circumstances of the case, that you 
would never have given your 
consent to this step; but now that 
it is taken, I pray of you to forgive 
me, and not to blame me too harshly 
for what I have done. I have not 
courage to enter into explanations 
here. I leave them to another to 
detail. My sister Milly knows all; 
she can tell you whut is the obstacle 
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Tallude to: the one fatal secret of 
Mr. Marston’s life.’ 

At these words, Mr. Wylde turned 
round with a sudden vehemence. 

‘What is this secret, Milly?’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ What does she mean? 
Speak—explain all, without delay.’ 

His daughter trembled, and 
seemed scarcely collected enough to 


reply. 

‘Oh, tell him, Milly!’ I mur- 
mured. ‘ Itis something too wildly 
horrible to be kept back ‘how. He 
has a right to learn all.’ 

She opened her lips then, and the 
words came forth with a quick, 
eogping sound. 

* There is madness in the family, 
father—a terrible hereditary disease. 
Mr. Marston has had a fearful brain 
fever himself, in which the seeds of 
it broke forth, and in a fit of frenzy 
he attempted his father’s life. This 
drove the old man, who was already 
weakened in his intellects, into a 
hopeless state of insanity. He has 
always been kept since in close con- 
cealment under Mr. Marston’s roof. 
The latter made a vow, when he 
became aware of the dreadful deed 
he had attempted, that he would 
never let him be separated from him. 
It was this secret he disclosed to me 
when he asked me to become his 
wife; and, awed by the prospect of 
what I should have to brave, I 
shrank from it in terror.’ 

* And Lucinda—how isthis? Did 
you not warn her?’ interrupted her 
father. 

‘I had no need todo so; she must 
have discovered all herself. She 
has acted with her eyes open. That 
allusion in her letter plainly shows 
it.’ 

Mr. Wylde had turned to me now 
with some eager interrogation, but I 
scarcely heard him. I remained 
literally stupefied by the tidings 
which had burst on me. This, then, 
was the clue to the mystery—the 
solution of that bewildering enigma 
which had filled me with such dis- 
tracting ideas that I could not even 
seek to comprehend them. I was 
so utterly overcome by the surprise 
that I was unable to offer comment 
or condolence, and the succeeding 
incidents of that morning 
before me as in a dream. 


I learned later a full and connected 
explanation of all which had occur- 
, and could only recall my own 
credulous superstition with increas- 
ing confusion. 
It appeared that, on the night of 
his arrival, Mr. Marston had alighted 
at the entrance of the Terrace to 


* look for the right number on the 


door, and when I became a specta- 
tor of the scene he was already 
within his own house, and Joseph 
had been sent cut to assist the elder 
gentleman from the carriage. The 
latter person, for very obvious 
reasons, was always kept in strict 
seclusion. His general condition 
of harmless imbecility was at times 
broken in upon by some frantic out- 
break; and Mr. Marston, fearing that 
the discovery of any dangerous 
symptoms of this kind might lead 
to his removal from under his care, 
and bring to light other unhappy 
circumstances connected with his 
case, determined, if possible, to 


This was the more easy of accom- 
plishment, as Joseph, who had the 
especial care of the old gentleman, 
had acquired in a great measure the 
secret of managing him, and was 
generally able to exercise a conirol 
over him, and recall him within 
bounds, if he chanced to break 
through them, as on the occasion of 
his midnight appearance in the 
Terrace garden, 

Mr. Marston, dreading some later 
interference, had felt it necessary to 
make Milly acquainted with thes> 

circumstances before matters 
gone further between them; and 
for this purpose he persuaded her 
to contrive a meeting with him in 
his own house, that she might see 
for herself the true position of affairs. 
He calculated on not representing 
them in too repelling a light. 
Joseph, however, chanced to be 
absent on the occasion, and the in- 
troduction of a stranger to the elder 
Mr. Marston’s presence threw him 
intoa sudden paroxysm of delirium. 
Milly was beyond measure startled 
at this alarming aspect, and fled 
from the house in dismay, appearing 
before Lucinda and me in the state 
of nervous agitation I have already 
described. 
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Amongst many unpleasant 
thoughts, one matter remained to 
me now for thankfulness and gratu- 
lation—Milly had escaped the en- 
tanglement; and if such an unpro- 
pitious union were in store for either 
sister, I could not but feel relieved 
that it was the elder one who had 
ran the risk. We concluded that, 
embittered by disappointment and 
worked upon by her excited feelings, 
she had entered into some secret 
communication with Mr. Marston 
during those days in which I was 
occupied with Milly's illness. A dis- 
closure of the secret must have en- 
sued, which probably elicited a dis- 
play of sympathy on Lucinda’s part, 
which induced the gentleman to 
repeat the offer already made to one 
sister, and which was accepted now 
in the case of the other. Further 
tidings of Lucinda did not reach us 
for a considerable time. We learnt 
ultimately that Mr. Marston, sen., 
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was dead, and that she and her hus- 
band had fixed their future lot in a 
foreign country, and had embarked 
together for Australia. 

In recalling this chapter of my ex- 
perience, I have only to add that my 
superstitious fancies received an 
effectual check by this discovery of 
their folly. I was sternly resolute 
henceforth in arresting any tenden- 
cies which might induce extravagant 
conceptions or effect a similar dis- 
turbance of my mind. So scrupu- 
lous, indeed, was I on this head, that 
I even guarded against becoming 
too watchful or observant in my 
habits; and subsequently, when 
another single gentleman filled the 
place of the stranger next door, 
Milly’s communication took me quite 
by surprise when she informed me 
one day that she was engaged to 
be married, and that the destined 
bridegroom was our neighbour in 
No. 16. 
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HAVE YOU CHANGED YOUR NAME YET? 


@ man were in the position of 
Adam when he first awoke to the 
solitary bliss of Paradise, or in that 
of Robinson Crusoe before the inva- 
sion of his kingdom, it is possible 
that his desires after identity might 
be satisfied with something short of 
what we call a name, A pronominal 
consciousness in the first person 
might express his tendencies to in- 
Gividuality in some thought, if un- 
worded, equivalent of the Ago, the 
Ich, the Me. But upon the appear- 
ance of an Eve, or upon the arrival 
of a Friday, the convenience of per- 
sonal nomenclature would manifest 
itself; whilst, with the addition of a 
third person, the convenience of 
such nomenclature would be pressed 
and intensified into a necessity. One 
person would not speak to a second 
about a third without summarizing 
the description of that third person 
into such a short and significant 
formula as should deserve to be 
called a name. The symbols of con- 
versation could not remain amongst 
the unknown quantities. The un- 
ascertained X, Y,Z, must give place 
to the precise and definite A, B, C. 
And with the aggregation of num- 
bers to any society, the necessities of 
exact and exclusive nomenclature 
would increase in fully a geome- 
trical progression. 

It is startling, from our point of 
view, to find Camden gravely endors- 
ing the authority of some ancient 
authors, and informing the readers of 
his ‘ Remains’ that there were people 
—‘the inhabitants of Mount Atlas, 
in Barbary, to wit— who were 
‘both nameless and dreamless.’ Of 
these people Herodotus asserts, and 
it is he who seems to have been 
Camden’s immediate authority, that 
‘they are the only people we know 
of who have not personal names.’ 
The father of history tells us that 
they were a wretched, scorched-up 
race, who spent their days in blas- 
phemies and imprecations against 
the blazing sun, that with his beams 
shrivelled up both themselves and 
their country. It is not our pro- 
vince to clear them from the repu- 
tation of impiety, but when we are 


asked to receive the information 
that they lived absolutely without 
names—without epithets by which 
one man could be easily differenced 
from another—we are free to with- 
hold our consent, and we do with- 
hold it accordingly. We should 
rather incline to believe that a so- 
ciety of gorillas or of elephants had 
some vocal symbols of personal dis- 
tinction than that any race of human 
beings was without them. The 
oa pea of name-giving is, we may 
sure, only a very few hours more 
modern than the faculty of name- 
bearing; and to deny to any com- 
munity the power and the practice 
of using names, is to deny to that 
community the possession of hu- 
manity. Puteanus, vulgariter Van- 
der Putten, puts this strongly 
enough. ‘Sine nomine,’ he says, 
‘homo non est.’ And Salverte ap- 
proves the sentence: ‘ Nétre propre 
nom, c’est nous-mémes.’ Let Made- 
moiselle Juliet, and her friends who 
join her in the cuckoo question of 
‘What's in a name?’ take this for 
answer. A great part of Romeo 
was, that he was Romeo and a Mon- 
tague. He might belong to the 
genus homo, but he had this species 
and this variety for qualification. 
Even in the presence of another 
person, the name of that person, 
contrary to the fair Juliet’s canon, 
is a great part of him; whilst, in 
his absence, it is all but all. A 
name is that by which we appre- 
hend a considerable proportion of 
our own existence, and it is of in- 
conceivably greater importance when 
it is all that others have to appre- 
hend us by. To speak a name is to 
give form and utterance to thought 
and feeling. Jt is to recall character 
and to excite passion. It is to fill 
the yearning heart of a mother with 
a tremulous and prayerful emotion ; 
to suffuse with a deeper and a 
warmer dye the damask cheek of 
the love-sick maiden; and to flush 
the face of anger at the verbal pre- 
sentment of an enemy. Our name 
is that part of us which we shall 
leave to earth when we ourselves 
have gained our promotion to a 
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higher state of existence. A name 
SN ee ee 
the di 
glory of a Plato or a Milton, or the 
infamy of a Cenci or a Chartres. 
Without names fame were a scrawl 
without meaning; and history, if 
anything at all, only a confusion of 
dusky and amorphous vapours. 

Of symbols so important as names, 
* which, indeed, are but one kind of 
custom-woven, wonder-hiding gar- 
ments,’ it was impossible that the 
author of ‘Sartor Resartus’ could 
be silent. ‘For indeed,’ as Walter 
Shandy often insisted, ‘ there is much, 
nay, almost all, in names. The 
name is the earliest garment you 
wrap round the earth-visiting mE; 
to which it thenceforth cleaves, more 
tenaciously (for there are names 
that have lasted nigh thirty centu- 
ries) than the very skin. And now 
from without, what mystic influ- 
ences does it not send inwards, even 
to the centre; especially in those 
plastic first-times when the whole 
soul is yet infantine, soft, and the 
invisible seed-grain will grow to be 


an all overshadowing tree! Names? 


Could I unfold the influence of 
names, which are the most import- 
ant of all clothings, I were a second 
greater Trismegistus. Not only all 
common speech, but science, poetry 
itself, is no other, if thou consider it, 
than a right naming. Adam’s first 
task was giving names to natural 
appearances: what is ours still but 
a continuation of the same? be the 
appearances exotic - vegetable, or- 
ganic, mechanic, stars, or starry 
movements (as in science); or (as 
in poetry) passions, virtues, ‘calami- 
ties, -attributes, Gods? Ina 
very plain sense the proverb says, 
Call one a thief, and he will steal ; 
in an almost similar sense, may we 
not perbaps say, Call one Diogenes 
Teufelsdrickh, and he will open the 
Philosophy of Clothes.’ 

Nowadays, amongst civilized na- 
tions, we do not go to names as 
clues to character; it is generally 
sufficient that they serve the pur- 
pose of designation merely. Chris- 
tian names, the names of baptism, 
may indeed indicate the political, 
social, or religious proclivities of 
parents; as when a Dawsmere agri- 
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culturalist calls his boys, 
tively Russell Brougham and 
poleon Buonaparte; a London ~d 
mblican names his sons after 
incoln and Garibaldi; and a very 
free theologian directs his infant to 
be made a Christian by the style 
and title of John William Natal. 
One large-hearted father, known to 
history, has before now made an 
attempt, for some reason or other 
abortive, to illustrate his child by 
the name of Beelzebub. Priestly 
tyranny, we suppose, it was that 
objected to such a dedication. Even 
surnames have long ceased to be 
distinctive of individual character- 
istics. 

But in the beginning, and indeed 
long after, all names were signifi- 
cant; and in the earliest ages of the 
world a single name sufficed. This 
name was decided by the circum- 
stances of one or both of the parents 
at the time of the birth of the 
nominee, by the personal peculi- 
arities of the child itself, or by the 
qualities which the parents wished 
to cherish and to be developed and 
exemplified in its future career. 
Thus a name was frequently a 
prayer or a hopeful prediction. 
Every reader knows how largely 
this feeling governed the principles 
of Hebrew nomenclature. Nor was 
it unknown amongst other nations 
besides the Jews. Rabelais bur- 
lesquely names his hero Gargantua 
after the Israelitish fashion. ‘As 
soon as he was born,’ says that ex- 
tremely reverend author, ‘he cried 
out, not as other babes use to do, 
“ Miez, miez, miez, miez,” but with 
a high, sturdy, and big voice shouted 
about, “ Some drink, some drink, 
some drink!” as inviting all the 
world to drink with him. The noise 
hereof was so extremely great that 
it was heard at once in both the 
countries of Beauce and Bibarois. 

. The good man Grandgousier, 
drinking and making merry with 
the rest, heard the horrible noise 
which his son had made as he en- 
tered into the light of this world, 
when he cried out, “Some drink, 
some drink, some drink!” where- 
upon he said, in French, “ Que 
grand tu as et souple le gousier!” 
that is to say, “ How great and 
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nimble a throat thou hast.” Which 
the company hearing, said, “ Verily 
the child ought to be called Gar- 
gantua;” because it was the first 
word that, after his birth, his father 
had spoken, in imitation, and at the 
example, of the ancient Hebrews ; 
whereunto he condeseended, and his 
mother was very well pleased there- 
with.’ Plato takes the trouble to 
recommend parents to be very care- 
ful in giving happy names to their 
children; whilst the Pythagoreans 
taught that the minds, actions, and 
successes of men were according to 
their names scarcely less than to 
their genius and fate, Cicero speaks 
of ‘bona nomina,’ and Tacitus of 
‘fausta nomina;’ and the popular 
maxim ran, ‘ Bonum nomen, bonum 
omen.’ On the other hand, to ‘ give 
a dog a bad name’ was to ‘ hang 
him.’ ‘On ne saurait lui dire pis 
que son nom,’ says a French proverb; 
which Livy had anticipated in a 
concrete form when he made Scipio 
denounce Atrius Umber, one of the 
leaders of a military sedition in 
Spain, as ‘nominis etiam abomi- 
nandi ducem;’ and Plautus, who 
thought it sufficient for a man’s 
condemnation that he bore the ill- 
omened name of Lyco, or greedy 
wolf. Most dramatists and novel- 
ists from the time of Plautus have 
understood the value of names as 
vehicles of attraction or repulsion. 
The practice has been especially 
honoured in allegory—in Bunyan, 
for example; but modern writers of 
fiction have become so far realistic 
as to be comparatively indifferent to 
this canon, and copying life as they 
find it, in this respect at least, have 
allowed character to exhibit itself 
mainly in word and action. Most 
nineteenth - century readers, it is 
resumed, can recognise a career of 
evolence without it being epi- 
tomized in such a name as All- 
worthy ; and a series of tricks—out 
of ‘ Ten Thousand a Year’—may be 
safely left to be reprobated without 
being ticketed Gammon. 

There were, by-and-by, found to 
be valid reasons why a person should 
bear a double name, or even why a 
treble one would be ——- 
Amongst others, a powerful one 
was the desire to connect a child 


with his ancestors at the same time 
that his individuality was secured. 
The nomenclature of the Romans 
was in this respect very complete ; 
and in adopting it, there is every 
reason to believe they conformed 
their practice to an Etruscan model. 
By means of the preenomen, nomen, 
and cognomen, they indicated at 
once the individual, his gens or 
clan, and his family. Military com- 
manders, and other persons of emi- 
nent distinction, sometimes gloried 
in a fourth designation, conferred 
upon them to mark some grand 
achievement in war or government. 
Such a designation was Coriolanus, 
Africanus, Germanicus, &c. This 
fourth name, agnomen, may be re- 
garded as a sort of honourable nick- 
name; and, as illustrating one 
phase of the change of names, we 
may mention that agnomina are by 
no means strange to the greater and 
lesser figures of our own history. 
The epithets Conqueror, Beauclerk, 
Lon , Cosur de Lion, Lack- 
land, borne respectively by one or 
other of our early Norman kings, 
will hardly fail to suggest them- 
selves. But, more recently, we can 
— to such persons as the Earl of 

ottingham, who, being, in the days 
of Lord Oxford’s administration, a 
violent Whig, and tall, thin, and of 
a very dark complexion, obtained 
the sobriquet of Dismal; and to 
Lord Howe, who, from his swarthy 
complexion, enjoyed amongst his 
sailors the nickname of Black Dick. 
Mr. Pitt was called the Heaven- 
born Minister; Garrick was chris- 
tened, by Cumberland, the Heaven- 
born Actor; and old Vestris, by 
himself, the Dieu de Danse. Mr. 
Gerrard Hamilton is identified by 
his epithet of Single-speech ; Lord 
Sandwich is immortal as Jemmy 
Twitcher ; Lord be om as Squire 
Gawkey; Lord Shelburne, after- 
wards Marquis of Lansdowne, as 
Malagrida; and Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton, eleven years speaker of the 
House of Commons, as Sir Bullface 
Doublefee. 

Camden, one of our earliest in- 
vestigators into the history of names, 
says that the ancient Britons gene- 
rally took theirs from colours, be- 
cause they painted themselves. One 
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of the earliest forms of surname 
known to modern times is the pa- 
tronymic; which showed itself 
either in the way of prefix, as in the 
Norman Fitz, the Irish 0’, the 
Scottish Mac, and the Welsh Ap; 
or in the way of affix, as in the 
Russian witz, the Polish ski, and 
the Danish and English son. But 
it was only about the year 1000 that 
surnames began to be taken up in 
France; and the practice was in- 
troduced to a small extent in Eng- 
land by Edward the Confessor, who 
was much of a Frenchman in his 
affinities; and to a larger extent 
after the conquest of England by 
the Normans under William. The 
practice gradually extended during 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries ; but as late as the 
fifteenth century there was much 
unsettlement in the matter of family 
names. Sometimes, indeed, the 
same person bore different surnames 
at different periods. Hereditary 
surnames can scarcely be said to 
have been permanently settled 
among the lower and middle classes 


before the era of the Reformation; - 


and the process was greatly fur- 
thered by the introduction of parish 
registers. 

In course of time surnames be- 
came as remarkable for their great 
variety as for their extraordinary 
number. ‘ We have borrowed,’ says 
Camden, ‘names from everything 
both good and bad.’ It is calcu- 
lated that at the present moment 
we have in the British islands dif- 
ferent surnames to the number of 
thirty or forty thousand. And it is 
fair to believe that this number, 
from importation, and the natural 
tendency to establish differences, is 
rather on the increase than other- 
wise. The name of Smith heads the 
list, closely followed by the Joneses, 
and then in order by the Williamses, 
Taylors, and Davieses, with the 
varieties of Davis, Daviss, &c. 

* Englishmen of pith, 
Sixteen named Thompson, and nineteen named 

Smith.’ 

The grandest style of name is of 
course the territorial; but a place 
often gave its name to a mere resi- 
dent in its neighbourhood as well as 
to the proprietor. There is, how- 


ever, scarcely anything thinkable 
which has not been put into requisi- 
tion to enrich our budget of sur- 
names. We owe them to occupa- 
tions, professions, offices, and func- 
tions civil and ecclesiastical ; to qua- 
lities of the mind and to peculiari- 
ties of body, and to the development 
or shortcoming of limb or stature; 
to ages, times and seasons, fasts and 
festivals ; to weapons of war wielded 
or manufac ; to costume and 
to the colour of the clothing or com- 
plexion; to animals, birds, beasts, 
fowls, and insects ; to flowers and 
fruits ; to modifications of Christian 
names; and to nicknames or sobri- 
quets. 

Our language is not yet fally 
formed—perhaps no living language 
can ever be said to be so; for 
growth is synchronous with decay, 
and nothing is fixed till overtaken 
by the rigidity of death. Scores of 
words are yet in an undecided and 
transitional state as to their ortho- 
graphy, and as to their degree of 
naturalization. If we reflect upon 
all the English language has gone 
through in order to attain its pre- 
sent pitch of advancement, it will 
not be surprising if we find a want 
of uniformity formerly prevalent 
over the orthography of words in 
even the commonest use. Any vo- 
lume of two hundred years old will 
offer examples of every-day words 
spelt in different ways. We must 
expect, therefore, that the same 
phenomenon should appear in the 
matter of names, in which, indeed, 
as chattels of their individual pos- 
sessors, there were to be found a 
greater number of forces at work to 
effect a diversity. The uneducated of 
the present day are not to be trusted 
to give a correct orthography of the 
names they inherit; and we know 
an instance of a woman owning a 
monosyllabic or at most a disylla- 
bic name, who, when seventeen dif- 
ferent ways of spelling it were in- 
terrogatively suggested to her, was 
certain that each in succession was 
the, if not the only, correct one. Is 
it wonderful, then, that the inexact 
orthography of the middle ages, ere 
yet the schoolmaster was abroad, 
should have occasioned the gradual, 
insensible, and unintentional changes 
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and modifications of names? Shire- 
cliffe, Mr. Lower tells us, is found 
speltin fifty-five different ways ; and 
the name of Mainwaring, if we may 
trust Sir William Dugdale, in a 
hundred and thirty-one. As a spe- 
cimen of the seemingly capricious 
and unaccountable metamorphoses 
to which names were subj we 
give a score of these methods for 
the edification of the reader :— 

Mesnilwarin, Masnilwaren, Men- 
silwaren, Meisnilwaren, Meisneil war, 
Meinil warin, Menilwarin, Mesnil war- 
in, Mesnilgarin, Meingarin, Mayn- 
waringe, Maynwayringe, Manwar- 
inge, Manwairing, Maynwaring, 
Maynering, Mannering, Manwaring, 
Mainwaring, and Manwarren. 

Undesigned changes would arise 
also from the well-known tendency 
to abbreviate the time occupied in 
pronouncing the names of places 
and persons. The orthography would 
follow the pronunciation ; and if this 
locally varied, it would be only 
natural the name itself would vary 
indefinitely. Amongst the educated 
of our own times, indeed, a name 
reduced in pronunciation to half its 
length, may still orthographically 
hold its own. The vocal Chumley 
may still be the written Cholmon- 
deley. ‘Is Lord Chol-mon-de-ley 
at home ?’ asked a purist or an igno- 
ramus. The reply in kind was: 
* No, but some of his pe-o-ple are.’ 
Another anecdote pleasantly illus- 
trates the tendency to abbreviation. 
The facetious Mr. Bearcroft told his 
friend Mr. Vansittart: ‘Your name 
is such a long one, I shall drop the 
“ sittart,” and call you “Van” for 
the future.’ ‘With all my heart, 
said Vansittart; ‘by the same rule, 
I shall drop “croft,” and call you 
Li Bear.” , 

Combining with the > 
abbreviation, there is another, which 
has been a fruitful source of change 
in names, especially when these have 
been of a foreign complexion. People 
like something they can understand ; 
and our tars are apt to transmogrify 
* Bellerophon’ into ‘ Billy Ruffian,’ 
as our common folk degrade ‘ 
ragus’ into ‘sparrowgrass.’ The 
tendency of corruption is towards a 
meaning, or to something which 
seems to be one ‘The common 


sort,’ says Camden, @ propos of this 
subject, ‘desire to make all to be 
significative.’ ‘Who would ima- 
gine,’ he asks, ‘Bacon, Cressin 
Alshop, Hartshorne, and many su 
like to be local names? Yet most 
certainly they are.’ He would trace 
Inkepen to Ingepen, Wormewood 
to Ormund, Drinkwater to Der- 
wentwater, Troublefield to Turber- 
ville. Shirecliffe figures as Shirtley ; 
Ollerenshaw, as Wrench ; Molineux, 
as Mull; Debenham, as Deadman ; 
Macleod, as Ellicott ; Delamount, as 
Dollymount; Pasley, as Parsley; 
Thurgod, as Thoroughgood; Tal- 
bois, as Tallboys; and so on ad libi- 
tum. ‘In deeds of one and the 
same person, Mr. Lower tells us, 
‘who would now be Mr. John 
Church, or John Kirke, and who 
flourished in Derbyshire in the 
reign of Edward the Third, the fol- 
lowing variations occur :—John atte 
Schirche, John at Chyrch, John 
del Kyrke, Johannes de Kyrke, 
John o’ the Kyrke, and John at 
Kyrke.’ The fertile name of Garden 
has given rise to such variations 
as the following; the peculiarity 
being that some of them have been 
found interchanged about the —_ 
rsons in ish registers within 
the space Tas or three years, 
scarcely more than half a century 
ago:—Gardyne, Jardyne, Garden, 
Garn, Gardin, Gardine, Garne, Dal- 
garn, Dalgarner, Dalgardyne, Dal- 


garno. 

From the all-hospitable character 
of America, as a new and illimitable 
country, it happens that its people 
have golden opportunities for exer- 
cising their minds upon names 
which, being to them alien, are ob- 
jects of unintentional though inge- 
nious experiment. Two or three in- 
stances, taken from Mr. Bowditch’s 
‘ Suffolk Surnames’—by which he 
means the surnames of that very 
small county of which Boston, U.S., 
is the centre—may suffice to give a 
taste of these affectionate attempts 
to assimilate the foreign element, by 
making names whose significance is 
to be properly traced in one Jan- 
guage conform to a standard of in- 
telligibility in another. ‘In 1844, 
one Joseph Galliano died in Boston ; 
and in our Probate Records, he has 
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the alias of Joseph Gallon,—that 
being his popular name. Plam- 
boeck, in some of our conveyances, 
became Plumback. These are names 
in a transition state. So likewise a 
Spanish boy, having the Christian 
name of Benito, pronounced Beneeto, 
who shipped with Dr. Bowditch in 
one of hie voyages (as mentioned in 
his ‘Memoir,’ 1839), became Ben 
Eaton; and a foundling named Per- 
sonne (i.e., nobody), became Mr. 
Pearson. Our Bendix is probably 
Benjamin Dix consolidated. Per- 
haps our Barnfield is but a corrup- 
tion of the glorious old Dutch name 
of Barneveldt. Our Rawley is obvi- 
ously Raleigh. Bakeoven may be 
from Backhoffner, mentioned in 
‘ Galignani,’ October, 1859. Jacques 
Beguin of Texas, as we learn from 
Olmstead, became John Bacon. The 
firm of Wehle and Weniger, in Rox- 
burg, might easily be thus trans- 
muted to Veal and Vinegar. Bompas 
has been corrupted into Bumpus; 
and another French name, Gachet, 
is the origin of two families of 
Gasset and Gushee. Bellows is 


sup to be a corruption of. 


de Belle Eau. A French family 
of Blanchpied, settled in Essex 
County, has had its name both trans- 
lated and corrupted,—ending in 
families of Whitefoot and Blum- 
pey ; anda German named Riibsum, 
who emigrated to Charleston, 8.C., 
a by translation, Mr. Turnip- 


The practice of changing names 
abruptly and of set purpose, to the 
illustration of which we shall devote 
the remainder of this paper, is an 
extremely ancient one, and one 
known to all nations, although 
never so freely indulged in as by 
the Americans, and by the English 
of the last years. The first changes 
that we have notice of in Hebrew 
history were made on the Highest 
authority. Upon the occasion of 
the old man, Abram, receiving a 
divine promise that he should be- 
come ‘a father of many nations,’ his 
name, “which had signified ‘high 
father,’ was altered to Abraham, the 
‘father of a great multitude ? and 
the name of Sarai, ‘ my lady,’ ‘my 
princess,’ was altered to Sarah, the 

‘mother of many nations.’ When 
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Jacob, the ‘supplanter,’ had 
vailed in his night-long wrestli 
with ‘a man’ whom he identified 
with God, his mysterious antagonist 
bestowed on him the name of Israel,a 
‘ prince with God.’ The names of Bel- 
teshazzar, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, were conferred res 
ively on Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah, children of the capti- 
vity of Judah, at the court of 
buchadnezzar, by Ash , chief 
of the eunuchs of that monarch. 
The name of Paul, a ‘ worker,’ 
would seem to have been conferred 
on Saul asa tribute for the zeal and 
activity he displayed after his con- 
version to Christianity. In the thir- 
teenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, the transition time is 
marked by an alias—‘ Saul (who also 
is called Paul),’—before which the 
former, and after which the latter, 
of the two names is used exclu- 
sively. 

In ancient profane history like- 
wise, we have examples of nges 
of name accompanying or marking 
some notable change in the office, 
character, or circumstances of the 
person affected. Upon his accession 
to the throne of Persia, for example, 
Codomanus became Darius; Romu- 
lus, on the occasion of his apotheo- 
sis, received the name of Quirinus; 
whilst the second of the Caesars 
offers an instance of both the drop- 
ping and the assumption of names. 
Octavianus had jn early life been 
known by the ‘cognomen’ of Thu- 
rinus, as Suetonius tells us; al- 
though that pleasant historian is in 
doubt whether this name had refer- 
ence to the origin of his ancestors, 
or to some distinctions of a military 
kind which his father had gained in 
Thurium. ‘ Afterwards he assumed 
the cognomen first of Casar, and 
then of Augustus; one of these 
names being prescribed to him by 
the will of his uncle, and the other 
by the advice of Munatius Plancus.’ 
Amongst the Romans, ms who 
were adopted into noble families 
substituted the name of the latter 
for their own original appellations ; 
and slaves, in manumission, took 
their master’s name, in addition to 
their own single one. 

Whilst Christianity was still a 
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struggling religion, it was the cus- 
tom to confer at baptism a new 
name upon the converts from hea- 
thenism. Since the time of Pope 
Sergius II., who discarded his pre- 
vious name of Os Porci, swine’s 
mouth, on his elevation to the 
papacy, it has been the practice, 
with perhaps only the single excep- 
tion of Marcellus, for his successors 
to adopt a name by which they 
should be enthroned in the chair of 
St. Peter. During the middle ages 
it was a common custom for eccle- 
siastics, especially the members of 
religious orders, to throw aside their 
ancestral names, however noble these 
might be. With their vows they 
became civiliter mortui, and at the 
outset of their spiritual life the 

assumed the name of some aa | 
or saint, or father of the church, 
* partly,’ says Alban Butler, ‘ to ex- 
press their obligation to become 
new men, and partly to put them- 
selves under the special patronage 
of certain saints, whose examples 
they proposed to themselves for 
their models.’ They were known 
also by the name of their birthplace 
—William Longe became the illus- 
trious and venerated William of 
Wykeham, and William Patten or 
+ gi became William Wayn- 

ete. 

The royal command to change or 
to adopt a name has been exercised 
both upon individuals and commu- 
nities. ‘I love you,’ said Edward 
IV. to some of the family of Picard, 
‘but not your name.’ Whereupon 
they adopted others; one taking 
the name of Ruddle, from his place 
of birth. During the reign of the 
sathe king, an act Was passed ‘to 
ordain and establish by authority of 
the Parliament [holden at Trim in 
1465] that every Irishman that 
dwells betwixt or amongst English- 
men in the counties of Dublin, 
Myeth, Ureill, and Kildare, shall go 
like an Englishman in ap and 
shaving of his beard above the 
mouth, and shall take to him an 
English surname of a town, or 
colour, or art, or science, or office, 
and that he and his issue. shall use 
this name, under pain of forfeiting 
of his goods yearly till the premises 
be done.’ Of names changed for 


political p we owe to Fuller 
the record of the adoption—for the 
sake of concealment during the wars 
of the Roses—by the Blunts of 
Bucki hire of the ral 
name of Croke, and by the ing- 
tons of Warwick, of the sacred name 
of Smith. The illustrious name of 
Almack is a transparent attempt to 
repudiate the nationality implied 
in the untransposed MacAll; and 
Charles Macklin, a player of repu- 
tation in the last century, avowedly 
invented his surname in order ‘to 
get rid of that d—d Irish name 
M‘Laughlin.’ Many Jewish families 
have supposed that an advantage 
was to be derived from a nominal 
naturalisation— Abraham becomes 
Braham; Moses becomes Moss, or 
Mosely ; Solomon becomes Salmon, 
or Sloman; Levi becomes Lewis; 
Elias becomes Ellis; and Eliason 
ap) as Elliotson. 

e chief cause which has ope- 
rated in effecting a change of name 
has been the desire on the part of 
the person changing it to advantage 
himself pecuniarily, or to gain there- 
by a greater degree of social con- 
sideration. 

Catherine de Medici changed the 
names of her three sons, in the 
expectation of thereby mending their 
fortunes; and one of her sons, who 
had been baptized Hercules, was in 
after life a suitor to our Queen 
Elizabeth under the name of Francis, 
assumed after the death of his elder 
brother of that name, which had 
taken place before his own confir- 
mation. There are many cases on 
record of the sons of great heiresses 
having left their paternal surnames 
for those of their mothers,—Stanleys, 
Nevilles, Percies, Cavendishes and 
others. Of progressive modifications 
suggested by a laudable ambition, 
Swift gives (‘Examiner, No. 40, 
1711), an amusing illustration :— I 
know a citizen who adds or alters a 
letter in his name with every plum 
he acquires; he now wants only the 
change of a vowel to be allied toa 
sovereign prince in Italy, and that 
potees he may contrive to be done 

y mistake of the graver upon his 
gravestone.’ Mr. Lower identifies 
this citizen as ‘Sir Henry Furnese, 
whose surname underwent the fol- 
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lowing transformations: ‘ Furnace, 
Furnice, Furnise, Furnesse, Furness, 
Furnese. Whether he actually be- 
came a Farnese posthumously, I 
never heard.’ 

The same sentiment which impels 
aman to pluck honour to himself 
in the change or modification of his 
name, leads him to guard himself 
against the disgrace of shameful 
connections, or the social disability 
of questionable ones. Whole fami- 
lies, even, in localities where some 
startling offence has made the name 
of the offender execrable, will hasten 
to divest themselves of the livery of 
crime; and individuals will think 
they effect a nominal severance from 
their poor relations by the substitu- 
tion or the insertion of one or more 
letters. Yet the opposite feeling is 
not entirely without its represen- 
tatives; and whether from sheer 
reckless fun, profanity, or bravado, 
men have been found to glory in 
self-imposed or self-recognised de- 
signations which can only be re- 
garded as of shame or 
impiety. ‘I found an old news- 


paper,’ writes Horace Walpole, in 


1750, ‘the other day, with a list of 
outlawed smugglers. There were 
John Price, alias Miss Marjoram ; 
Bob Plunder ; Bricklayer Tom ; and 
Robin Cursemother, all of Hawkhurst, 
in Hants.’ 

Time and local acceptance have 
a considerable influence upon the 
quality of names. What is in per- 
fectly good taste in one age and 
country—not to say county—may 
be offensive in another. Words 
degrade through use: what was 
proper, becomes tainted ; what was 
polite, becomes gross; what was 
honest, becomes equivocal ; and what 
was at best objectionable, becomes 
intolerable. It is not sufficient for 
the taste and pride of the bearers of 
undesirable names to reflect that 
these are no longer significant; and 
that to-day they serve no other 

urpose than to mark out the 
families or the individuals to which 
they attach, and to difference them 
from all others. Nothing but change, 
it appears, will suit the fastidious- 
ness of the owners of some of these 
disadvantageous designations. Yet 
they might think that it is possible 
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fora mean name to be a valuable 
foil to a noble man; or at any rate 
they might learn resignation from 
Camden’s sensible remarks :— For 
neither the good names do grace the 
bad, neither do evil names disgrace 
the good. If names are to be ac- 
counted good or bad, in all countries 
both good and bad have been of the 
same surnames.’ 

Shenstone, the poet, is said to 
have been grateful that he had a 
name which was not obnoxious to 
the vile art of the punster. Of 
course we shall not stay to degrade 
ourselves to a demonstration; but 
it strikes us that a genius like Hood 
or Hook would easily have con- 
victed him of being thankful for 
very small mercies. To have a 
name that offers itself as a common 
to every goose is galling enough to 
a sensitive and delicate mind; and 
many persons, to avoid puns, or, 
generally, for the sake of euphony, 
have been glad to change their 
names. Guez (a beggar) became 
Balzac; Schwartzerds became Me- 
lancthon; and Gerard Gerard 
Desiderius Erasmus. Hunt, the 
coalheaver, having found himself 
promoted to the toral office, 
lengthened his name to Huntington, 
and so signed it, with the letters 
8.8. (sinner saved) appended thereto. 
‘ The late Whittle Sheepshanks, Esq.,’ 
writes Mr. Mare Antony Lower, in 
his ‘ Patronymica Britannica, ‘ was 
an eminent farmer; and it is related 
of him, that having once made a 

urchase at a northern fair, the 
seller asked him for a reference for 
payment, and Mr. S—— replied :— 
“Why, don’t you know me? I 
thought everybody hereabouts knew 
Whittle Sheepshanks.” Upon which 
the other, fearing a hoax, rejoined: 
* Hoot, mon, wha ever heard o’ a 
sheepshank, wi' a whittle (pocket- 
knife) tot?” and actually declined 
the transaction. The worthy gen- 
tleman soon afterwards took the 
name of Yorke by sign-manual, and 
thus was 


*The winter of his discontent, 
Made glorious summer by the name of Yorke.” 


A gentleman, resident in Canter- 
bury and a representative of that 
city in Parliament, a most worthy 
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man, who died in 1781, had the un- 
manageable name of Brodnax for 
his patronymic. This name, early 
in life, he changed for that of May; 
and afterwards, by a statute of gth 
George IL, he took the name of 
Knight, which occasioned a facetious 
member of the House to get up, 
and propose ‘a general Bill, to 
enable that gentleman to take what 
name he pleased.’ Had this ‘ face- 
tious member’ been alive to repre- 
sent a constituency in the present 
Parliament, he might find between 
forty and fifty honourable occupants 
of the seats about him who were 
qualified by change of name to be 
subjects of his pertinent or imper- 
tinent proposals. Forty-two, a 
learned statistician has informed 
us, is the exact number of mem- 
bers of the house who have adopted 
a name other than that they began 
the world with; and of these several 
have experienced more than one 
substitution. 

The anecdote immediately fore- 
going has brought us very close to 
the law of the subject; and to this 
we shall devote a few lines, after 
transcribing from Mr. Bowditch’s 
‘Suffolk Surnames,’ an anecdote or 
two prefaced by a sentence in which 
we get a glimpse of the American 
law. ‘Very many names were an- 
nually changed by authority of the 
general court, sometimes decidedly 
for the better, but often with little 
or no improvement. It is a re- 
markable circumstance, that since 
the jurisdiction of this matter has 
been given to the judges of probate 
in the respective counties, so that 
sufferers in name can no longer 
claim the sympathy of the whole 
commonwealth, the number of those 
who apply to the law for relief is 
very small. A mere abstract of 
the names changed by the legis- 
lature would be very amusing. Thus 
we find Broadbrooks, 1805 ; Snupe, 
1806; Bumside,* 1807; Linkhornew, 

* A distinguised lawyer of Middlesex 
County, named Burnside, disliking his 
Christian name, in 1807, applied for leave 
to change it; and as he wrote a bad hand, 
it was supposed that he also wished to alter 
his surname into Bumside. The change 
was made accordingly ; and, after suffering 
a year’s penance, it became again necessary 


1808; Frickey, 1824; Tink, 1826; 
Slates, 1827; Crouch, 1832; Turn, 
1837; Peachem, 1845; Pedder, 1847; 
&. Mr. Pepper Mixer, in 1810, 
retained his surname, while he 
with his Christian name. 
. Thode Coats, in 1814, followed 
hisexample. Samuel Quince White- 
foot, on the contrary, in 1833, liked 
his Christian name, and merely 
ee the foot. An entire family 
of Corporal, in 1847, laid aside that 
dignity; and a very numerous 
family of Vest divested themselves 
in 1848. Mr. Thomas Jest, in 1850, 
decided that it was no joke to retain 
such a name any longer. Mr. Gest, 
of Cincinnati, however, as lately as 
1857, subscribed for Agassiz’s work. 
Mr. Mock, in this mode, escaped 
from the mockeries of his friends.’ 
‘A western rhymester, manifestly 
a native American, has attempted,’ 
said the correspondent of the 
Standard, a few weeks ago, ‘to sing 
of the peculiarities of Chicago.’ 
Change of name, and that for not 
the best of purposes, seems to be 
one of the phenomena of that illus- 
trious city. Says the poet :— 
* If you never bave altered your name in your 
life, 
Nor ever did up to the bar go, 
Or else run away with another man’s wife, 
They won’t let you live in Chicago. 
* There the infants are fed on whiskey direct, 
For liquor they all to their Ma go, 
And the Mully cows give, as a msn might 
expect, 
Milk punch in the town of Chicago. 


* Yet it cannot be said that their morals are 
bad, 


Or that they too much below par go ; 
For the devil a moral the folks ever had, 
Who live in the town of Chicago.” 


At the present time, when an 
advertisement of the change or 
adoption of a surname is, on the 
average, of weekly occurrence in the 
second column of the 7imes; and 
when it is possible that some even 
of our male readers may be con- 
templating an alteration, it is of 
some interest to ascertain what is 
the legal position of persons adopt- 


to ask legislative aid. Indeed, he did not 
fully become himself again until after two 
more acts of the legislature, November 17, 
1808, and March 4, 1809. 

















ing such a course. There are two 
ways of effecting a change of name, 
the validity of which is beyond dis- 
cussion—a licence from the crown, 


and an act of parliament. But 
either of these processes involves 
expense; and a question arises, Is 
this expense necess or is a 
change of name valid and lawful 
without its incurrence ? 

In cases where a testator, leaving 
property contingent on the adoption 
of a certain name by the devisee or 
legatee, stipulates also for a royal 
licence or an act of parliament to 
give sanction to the proposed sub- 
stitution, there is no alternative, and 
the expense of one or other of these 
instruments must be incurred by 
the terms of the will. But this ex- 
pense is no other than a fine gra- 
tuitously inflicted by the testator 
upon his heirs. Apart from such a 
direction, legal opinion and authority 
ere unanimous that a change of 
name may be lawfully made by sim- 
ple assumption and publicity on the 
part of the person changing, con- 
joined with such recognition on 
the part of others as to constitute a 
reputation. The only qualification 
is, that the change be made bond 
fide, and without fraudulent inten- 
tion. A change of name, to be 
effectual, should be such as to enable 
the party adopting it to use it with 
effect on these several occasions :— 
Granting and taking under grants, 
suing and being sued, contracting 
marriage, and lastly, taking under 
a devise or bequest conditioned for 
bearing a particular surname either 
additional or substitutionary. These 
are the principal, if not the only 
occasions, on which the legality of 
the change can be called in ques- 
tion; and for each one simple as- 
sumption of the desired name by 
ordinary publicity, and the con- 
tinued use of it, as effectually add 
the name, or substitute it for the 
original one, as either an act of par- 
liament or a royal licence. 
and precedents might be cited ad 
libitum in support of this ition. 
It is recommended as visable, 
although not strictly necessary, that 
the change should be made as public 
as possible, and that a record should 
be preserved of it; and for this pur- 
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pose it is well that the change 
should be notified in the London 
Gazette, and suck other public 
papers as may be thought expe- 
dient. 

‘Children so commonly bear the 
surname of their father, that they 
are ordinarily addressed and spoken 
of by the family name. Thus they 
acquire @ surname; but it is a sur- 
name gained simply by reputation : 
it is not a quality vesting in them 
by birth. No right or claim exists 
previously to the building up of the 
the reputation.’ 

There is a grievance in this facility 
for the adoption of names. ‘If 
names,’ very reasonably demands a 
writer to the Zimes a year or two 
ago—‘if names are to be shaken off 
for a mere whim, at least shield 
families from the discomfort of 
having their names appropriated by 
men who have no motive to keep 
them untarnished.’ It is certainly 
hard that the sacred garment of a 
name may be put on by clowns, or 
fools, or scoundrels, who have been 
nurtured not only without, but in 
antagonism to, its spirit and tra- 
ditions. A name which is to-day 
the expression of a thousand years 
of virtue, valour, wisdom, and 
patriotism, has no legal defence 
against the mud of vulgarity or 
idiotcy. Serjeant Manning, of whose 
authority, with that of others, we 
avail ourselves in venturing on the 
delicate ground of legality, quotes 
with deserved approval the ‘in- 
variable rule’ of the Heralds’ Col- 
lege, to communicate with the head 
of a family when any proposal is 
made by an outsider to assume the 
name of that family. And leave to 
assume is not granted by the college 
if the consent of the head of the 
family be withheld. But the learned 
serjeant desiderates a tribunal which 
should take universal cognizance of 
proposed alterations of name; and 
we think that he will have the 
sympathies of every one whose name 
is a chief part of his estate, in 
the following proposal for doing 
away with that communism which, 
if extended, would have the effect of 
distributing that dearest of posses- 
sions, & spotless and historic name, 
amongst a crowd of unknown, un- 
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tried, and therefore possibly un- 
worthy appropriators. ‘Upon the 
whole, perhaps it would be desirable 
that there should be some tribunal 
before which every application for 
a licence to change a surname 
should be brought. That tribunal 
might be invested with the discre- 
tionary: power, upon a full con- 
sideration of the circumstances of 
each case, of advising the crown to 
grant, or to refuse, a licence for the 
proposed change. ‘The effects of 


the licence, when obtained, would, 
as now, be not to accomplish an 
actual change, but simply to autho- 
rise the use of the proposed name 
if the applicant should think fit to 
avail himself of the licence by pub- 
licly assuming the name. 

‘The inquiry might, it would 
seom, be not improperly referred to 
the Heralds’ College, the investiga- 
tion to be conducted publicly or 
otherwise, according to circum- 


stances.’ 
A. H. G. 
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ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. 


HEN the war first broke out, 
there was considerable appre- 
hension lest we’ might be dragged 
into it. We were on the edge of the 
storm, and the thunder-cloud might 
burst upon our own head. We were 
amid the whirr and clash of ma- 
chinery, and our skirts were in the 
teeth of the wheels. The next house 
was on fire, and we might soon share 
the fate of Ucalegon. We voted our 
two millions and our twenty thou- 
sand men; but at the present mo- 
ment we do not know whether the 
men have enlisted and the money 
has been spent. We renewed our 
tee to Belgium, relieving a 

rave, honest people from a position 
of intolerable anxiety. Thanks to 
the secret treaty, we had faith 
in none but ourselves. Then we 
watched, and waited, and prayed 
for the dawn. We asked ourselves 
if we were armed, and we devised 
plans of army ofganisation. We 
thought that any week, any day, we 
might stand committed to the war. 
English people were a little excited, 
a little nervous, a little inclined to 
be precipitate in judgments and 
conctusicien Latterly a more cheer- 
ful view of our position has been 
taken everywhere. From our in- 
sular cliffs we watch in safety all 
the vast commotion. We think we 
have been spared, perhaps, in con- 
sequence of our superior merits, 








from the curses of the Continent. 
We do not now hear very much 
about our defences. We think we 
have taken a new lease of security, 
and that for us peace is prolonged 
for half a century. The fact is, that 
the pendulum has been oscillating 
between two extremes. We have 
fallen into exaggerations, but we 
should arbitrate between them, and 
try and strike some kind of balance. 
We yielded at first to panic, but we 
may now be more perilously yield- 
ing to over-confidence. 

Tosome extent, Prussia has really 
been fighting the battle of England. 
To England, and to England alone, 
were Cherbourg and the French war- 
marine a standing menace. For 
years it was doubtful whether the 
Emperor’s next great war would be 
against Prussia or against England. 
No casus belli would be wanted if a 
Napoleonic idea could stand in its 
stead. Downtrodden Ireland might 
serve for a cry: ‘Ireland for the 
Trish,’ as much as Italy for the 
Italians, or Poland for the Poles. 
That peril is Moreover, if 
the French had been victorious, we 
are afraid that the traditions of the 
Empire would have been followed 
to the extent of seizing Belgium. in 
defiance of the faith of treaties. If 
our statesmen imagine that they can 
make Belgium an Arcadia, exempt 
from war, they are making a huge 
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mistake; they might as well abolish 
a law of nature. Our only on 
that Belgium, having long n 
‘the cock-pit of Europe,’ she may 
be now allowed an interval of re- 
pose. The issue of the war, as most 
clearsighted men perceived, has 
gone against France. In sacrifices 
of valuable lives, perhaps the sum 
total is much against the Prussians. 
Educated, honest men, with a stake 
in their country, have fallen as 
| ape od as the dregs of an army 

m whom the Imperial Guard had 
been drafted, in order to survive, 
when others fell. But the conquest 
threatens to become subjugation as 
absolute as the first Napoleon in- 
flicted for seven years upon Prussia 
—perhaps as absolute as William 
the Conqueror inflicted upon Eng- 
land. Our danger on the side of 
France appears to be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Neither are we alarmists on the 
side of Germany. We hear people 
talk of possibilities and combina- 
tions, which at times. remind us of 
nothing so much as ths speculations 
of Addison’s Political Upholsterer. 
But for all that, we dread the thun- 
derbolt from a clear sky. There is 
a strong burglar instinct in nations 
—the instinct which made France 
covet German territory, while she 
unconscionably refuses to part with 
a single inch of herown. ‘ Whata 
city for a sack |’ said old Blucher, as 
he rode through London; and 
English towns and counties would 
furnish very desirable subjects for 
requisitions. Wecannot but respect 
our German cousins, as peace-loving, 
as law-loving as we can be. We 

ially respect their king, who is 
not ashamed to thank God for his 
victories. We think, too, that when 
the Germans have peace, there may 
be a contest to wage with the Liberal 
element of the Landwehr, which 
may tax all the resources of the 
Prussian administration at home. 
Again, if a nation is led by its suc- 
cesses beyond the legitimate line of 
conquest, it enters that downward 
path which eventuates in coalition of 
allies and in vengeance. So far from 
the Germans being actuated by any 
vulgar and detestable lust of gain, 
we trust that they are inaugurating 
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a better kind of international rela- 
tions in war and than publi- 
cists have ever dreamed of. Still, 
there are complications and per- 

iexities. As in America, so with 

russia, our neutrality brings us 
into trouble, and it is not a good 
thing that a country should have 
these questions suspended over it. 
In the letter of public law, Earl 
Granville is doubtless right, though 
we are afraid that Prussian diplo- 
matists consider the despatches of 
our Foreign Office as so much waste 
paper, as they undisguisedly said of 
Lord Russell’s in the Danish busi- 
ness. But the country would have 
endorsed the act of the Government 
if they had} attended to the spirit 
rather than the letter of public law, 
and had prohibited at the outset the 
sale of arms. Then there is the 
danger that Prussia, desiring to be- 
come a neutral power, and having 
gained a great haven from Denmark, 
may seek to incorporate Holland 
within her widely-extending arms. 
The astute Dutch are forecasting 
the probabilities; and here would 
be as nice a national quarrel as could 
be desired. Then that shadowy 
Eastern question looms larger than 
ever in the distance. Public faith 
in the treaties of 1856 is thoroughly 
shaken. For ourselves, although 
the present Sultan is a great im- 
provement on all his predecessors, 
we believe that it would be an im- 
mense gain to civilisation if Turkey 
belonged to a Christian power, and 
Christians were released from their 
thraldom to the Turks. Butitis not 
for our interest to aggrandise the 
Colossus; nor yet for our honour 
to be faithless to our treaties and 
traditions. A violent solution will 
probably be yet found for that 
problem. Already we hear the 
rumour that there is a complicity 
between Russia and Prussia. While 
we revise these lines there comes 
the news of the Circular from the 
court of St. Petersburg, the 
gravity of which it is impossible to 
over estimate. That cloud in the 
East, which seemed hardly bigger 
than a man’s hand, has suddenly 
overspread and darkened our 
horizon. Our intangible fears begin 
to assume shape. 
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Our war of the future may not 
after all proceed from any of these 
causes ; or any of these may prove a 
root of bitterness. It has been said, 
rather hastily, that the war has tolled 
the knell of standing armies. A great 
country like England, that owns 
India, and has a belt of .colonies 
round the globe, must have men 
whose business it is to go where 
they are wanted to go, and to fight 
where they are wanted to fight. At 
the same time it is quite clear that 
no standing. army can withstand 
the irruption of a nation in arms. 
We are under new conditions as 
respects war, and, while an ample 
respiteand breathing-time is allowed 
us, we may make the preparations 
which, humanly speaking, may 
make us safe. The sea is our first 
line : 

‘I say again, Heaven bless the narrow seas ; 
I wish they were the whole Atlantic broad.” 


Our fleet is now in a very high state 
of efficiency; and we trust that not 
the loss of the ‘Captain,’ nor any 
number of ‘ Captains,’ will hinder 
us from seizing what is really good 
in their construction, and keeping 
the navy at the highest attainable 
point of perfection. We think, how- 
ever, that we have perhaps had too 
many paroxysms of congratulation 
ever the narrow seas. Mr. Giad- 
stone’s article in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh ’—if, indeed, it be his—un- 
happily ignores all dangers except 
possible invasion. We are safe 
against invasion, in the first place, 
but we are not safe against a con- 
tinental war in which defeat would 
Jay us open to invasion. Our regu- 
lar army, if we had one in existence, 
would probably be a match for as 
many as could force our navy, our 
first line, and effect a landing. It is 
conceivable that the second line, 
our regular army, might be inade- 
quate or non-existent. We could 
then fall back on our third line, a 
nation in arms. That line at present 
is simply a farce, when our Volun- 
teers have not got. the Snyder, 
and our probable managenient and 
commissariat would be below con- 
tempt. Our only positive assurance 
of safety, under possible contin- 
gencies, lies in a system of the 





compulsory military education re- 
sembling the Prussian organisation. 
We have followed Prussia in civil 
education ; we shall have to follow 
her in military education. The 
dreaded contingencies may not 
happen ; and to train the popula- 
tion in arms would be for us alla 
bore of frightful magnitude. Stillwe 
must pay a premium for insurance ; 
but no premium would be too heavy 
for the preservation of our national 
life and its tremendous, multitu- 
dinous interests. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


Looking out through a window 
the other night upon the sky—the 
sky then was framed, as might be a 
picture, by the window—there was 
a deep lurid glare upon the heavens, 
a deep red blaze of lurid light. 
Only once before had I ever seen 
such a@ lurid glare. Once before 
when residing ten miles from town 
I long watched such a light in the 
heavens, and next day I heard of 
that great fire near London Bridge, 
the greatest fire that London had 
known for years. I do not wonder 
if country people in the neighbour- 
of great towns thought that there 
was a city a-blaze, nor yet at the 
child who asked me if these were 
‘the signs ’ spoken of in the Book 
as belonging to the last days. When 
we went into the open air and care- 
fully looked upon the meteoric 
light we saw, by its extent and 
character, that we were gazing upon 
an aurora borealis of unprecedented 
grandeur in these islands. There 
was a very brilliant red as if the 
sky had caught fire. The ruddy 
glow was broken in places by silvery 
streams whieh shot up at times, 
flashing across the sky like rays 
from a setting sun, only these were 
white instead of scarlet. For some 
nights there had been auroral lights 
in the sky. They culminated that 
memorable Monday night, and the 
fiery tints brought out the fire- 
engines in hot haste. Next night 
there was for hours a patch of red 
light in the sky, and shortly after 
sunset there was a very remarkable 
display at the zenith for a few 
minutes, streamers of white and 
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varied lights, changing with great 
rapidity, with a roseate arch or bow. 

e heard in a day or two that the 
electric telegraph had been severely 
affected by the earth current. 

The simple explanation is that 
there had been a magnetic shock. 
We do not wonder that some of 
the country people thought it had 
something to do with the war, 
and, indeed, many scientific people 
might have assuciated a kind of 
unconscious sympathy between the 
crimson sky and the crimson ground 
on the {other side the straits. I 
wonder what the old Greeks of the 
days of Nicias would have made of 
such alight? It would have upset 
any number of Sicilian expeditions. 
The magnetic needle of Kew Obser- 
vatory photographed exactly the 
amount and direction of the dis- 
turbance. Now it is very remark- 
able that these magnetic storms, 
which may rage impalpably, in- 
visibly,—their existence, except for 
northern lights in this instance, 
being merely indicated by our 
nicest instruments,—appear to be 
connected with spots on the sun, 
and they are probably connected 
with those rosy flames which leap 
to a vast height and then collapse 
in the upper strata of the sun’s 
atmosphere. Something was seen 
about ten years ago, and ten years 
befere then, which seems to indicate 
some law of periodicity. On a 
particular day in 1859, at a par- 
ticular moment, two astronomers, 
independently observing the sun’s 
disc, saw a very bright star break 
out over a sun spot, and move with 
great velocity across the sun’s sur- 
face. At that very moment the 
magnetometer at Kew revealed that 
a@ magnetic disturbance had broken 
out on earth. Campbell wrote the 
familiar lines— 

* When Science from Creation’s face 

Enchantment’s veil withdraws ; 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws !’ 

But imagination cannot surpass 
the grandeur of the realities of 
things. Here are four classes of 
phenomena—the spots on the sun, 
the currents’ that produce the 
auroral lights of sun and earth, 
the earth currents that derange the 
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telegraph, and the magnetic dis- 
turbances, all dependent on that 
mighty luminary, lord and centre of 
our system. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


It will perhaps appear somewhat 
strange that in these dreary days 
one should speak of that bright 
sunny island which we pre-emi- 
nently associate with quiet waters, 
long evening rambles, and the brief 
holiday season of rest and relaxa- 
tion. Cowes is delightful when the 
fleet of yachts cover the neighbour- 
ing waters with cloud-like sails, and 
the pier and esplanade of Ryde for 
two months of fashion have as bright 
and festive a throng as any water- 
ing-place, inland or marine; but we 
hardly comprehend the island as the 
year darkens towards itsshortest day. 
The island does not, however, pass 
out of existence during the sombre 
hemisphere of the year, and being 
in existence it is presumable that 
there may be something to say about 
it. Indeed there is a very large 
class of people to whom the south 


~ coast of the Isle of Wight is more 


important and attractive at the 
winter season than at any other. It 
is especially in relation to these that 
I am writing this present brief 
paper. I have made some half- 
dozen visits to the island, and it is 
worth studying at any season and 
almost under any aspect. One 
reason why I like the island is that 
it is within one’s power to do it very 
thoroughly. Ordinarily, when you 
are investigating any district, its 
limits seem undefined; you ‘are 
tempted onwards from point to 
point, and, after all, you only know 
the country in a comparative sort 
of way. But in the island you have 
a district easily mapped out and 
thoroughly to be known, and it is 
satisfactory in its way to know an 
English district with some com- 
pleteness. Of those who visit the 
island most come in the high sum- 
mer, and there is a special class 
who especially in the winter. 
I think that the Undercliff is the 
prettiest part of the whole island, 
and is especially beautifal in the 
rich colouring of autumn or in the 
exquisite grace and tenderness of 
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the spring verdure—chiefly to my 
mind in the latter season. 

It is autumn as you linger on the 
pier at Ryde. At any season there 
is always a certain amount of life, 
colour, and movement there. But 
up to Christmas there are many 
exquisite days, which will bring 
many people to the pier. You do 
not have the amusement of seeing 
the many excursion steamboats 
from Southampton to Ryde and 
Portsmouth, but there is still ‘a 
very considerable amount of traffic 
going on, and that convenient pier 
tramway is in full operation. If 
you watch narrowly you will ob- 
serve the kind of people who come 
to the island for the winter; pale, 
narrow-chested people, who lean on 
sticks and use respi —who 
sometimes are even ught forth 
lying on @ couch or seated in a 
chair. These are coming for the 
sake of the mild winter of the 
island and the shelter of its pro- 
tecting cliffs. There is another 
class of people of whom I observed 
many this autumn: these are the 
refugees who have fled from un- 
happy France. Perhaps the island 
will serve to remind them most of 
their own fair land. Of those who 
came over from Havre to South- 
ampton there were many who 
om over to the island. The 

jes were uniformly dressed in 
very quiet colours, if not in mourn- 
ing. They seemed in comfortable 
and even luxurious circumstances, 
which one was of course very glad 
to see, but which suggested un- 
happy thoughts of the innume- 
rable poor folk left behind to bear 
the fall brunt of the evil days. I 
expect that these were the people 
who came from the provinces, and 
there are many people even in 
France who prefer provincial life 
to metropolitan life; the regular fre- 
quenter of the boulevards will be 
seeking in London for the renewal 
of the old café life, glass and gilding, 
cushioned sofas and marble tables. 
Access to Ryde is so easy, that the 
eastern side of the island is thick] 
populated and contrasts much wi 
the western side. You may almost 
invariably count on a pleasant pas- 


sage from Portsmouth, seeing all 





but I have only heard of one day in 
which they do not ran at all. People 
of a nervous kind, especially in- 


valids, will wait for days watching 
till the weather clears up. I know 
of a lady who stayed in Dublin for a 


greatly altered 
since I first knew it. Some of its 
prettiest and most retired localities 
could now be hardly recognised. 


the engine’s shrill scream. Still the 
railway has its undoubted advan- 
tages. There are five stations inclu- 
sive between Ryde and Ventnor, and 
people seem to be constantly riding 
up and down. Justa practical hint 
or two. You go along the tramway 
with your valise at a less c 

than the valise by itself; better 
ride to the station, but if you want 
to be in time don’t trust to the 
omnibus. The last train will some- 
times wait for the last boat, when it 
is telegraphed as being late, but an 
omnibus full of people is often 
detained at a draughty station. 
One may soon sum up the differ- 
ent characteristics of the different 
island towns. Ryde may be called 
the metropolis, though titularly 
— would of course challenge 
its claim. Ryde is for business 
people, while Ventnor is for leisure 
people. The chief stir and excite- 
ment of the island is at Ryde. 
Whatever there may be of public 
amusements, balls, theatricals, or 
meetings concentrates there. After 
a brief season, even the yachts de- 
sert Cowes and come on to Ryde. 
Then the walks and drives about 
Ryde deserve a highly honourable 
mention. I know of nothing 
prettier than the walk along the 
esplanade and seawall, turning up 
afterwards intc the country along 

















pleasant lanes. Business people 
who want to do the isle with a 
minimum of time and travel, and 
people of a sociable turn whose 
love of Nature is subordinate to 
their love of society, elect Ryde in 
preference to any other place in the 
island 


There are those who assert that 
Shanklin will be the real capital of 
the future. You are more shocked 
by the changes at Shanklin than 
anywhere else. You hear a sawing 
of wood and a sounding of ham- 
mers; you see empty houses and 
half-finished buildings; you tra- 
verse new and miry roads, where 
onee the very spirit of seclusion 
breathed. §S lin is in the 
scrubby state of the man’s chin 
when he has given in his first ad- 
herence to the beard and moustache 
movement. I dare say it will be 

uite a city one of these days, but 
the growing stage of its develop- 
ment is not a pleasing one. Yet it 
has been impossible altogether to 
spoil the beauty of Shanklin. You 
have still some shadowed lanes, the 


exquisite Chine, and the mee of” 


the vast lonely sea. Mr. bles, 
the writer of the local guide books 
—would that all guide books were 
written so ably and conscientiously 
—disinterestedly depreciates Shank- 
lin Chine; but I venture to think 
that it is far away the best chine of 
all. At Shanklin leave the railway 
and ist in walking, at any season 
of the year, in the Ventnor direc- 
tion. I always advise people to take 
that wondertul walk on the cliffs and 
through the wilderness at the land- 
slip, and you can examine another 
fine chine by the way. Then Bon- 
church is greatly altered. That 
little church, perhaps the smallest 
in England, in whose ground 
William Adams lies, is now shut 
up—too small, perhaps too old, for 
modern requirements. As you go 
through the village, close by the 
large pond with swans on it, you 
ought to sit down on the stone seat 
by the fountain side, assuredly the 
most beautiful of the multitudinous 
fountains of our day. From Bon- 
church to Blackquay the journey 
ought to be done in two ways, both 
along the road and along the cliffs. 
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The wind was so tempestuous when 
I last went along the cliffs that at 
one — I was obliged to descend 

d leave the path at its giddiest 

int .Just before you come to 

water there is a sad memorial- 
stone to some children who were 
killed by falling over the cliff. The 
Freshwater people have lost one 
great celebrity since Mr. Tennyson 
has deserted the island for the beau- 
tifal country about Hazlemere. I 
am afraid the British tourist drove 
him away. I recal, with I trust a 
a feeling of humiliation, how, 
h from college, in my Tennyso- 
nian days, I invaded his territory 
and procured some flowers from his 
garden. I saw an advertisement in 
the ‘Times’ the other day about 
some ground near his new house to 
be parted with. It is agreat shame 
to make a building speculation out 
of him. 

The Undercliff, of which St. Law- 
rence is about halfway, is the pret- 
tiest walk in the island. The walks 
inland, say from Ventnor to New- 
port, or from Newport to Yarmouth, 
are uninteresting and tame. The 
pees sail is, I think, that fami- 

iar one between Cowes and Ryde. 
Norris Castle looks noble from the 
water, and the park of Osborne 
slopes down very prettily from the 
house. Newport has the interesting 
natural feature of the Medina 
stream and the vicinity of Caris- 
brooke Castle. The Queen’s monu- 
ment to the Princess Elizabeth in 
the parish church is very interest- 
ing ; and there is no season in which 
the historical student will not love 
to study Carisbrooke. The Queen 
came one day, looked at it in blank 
silence, and departed. Yarmouth is 
like Newport, a commercial town. 
It is a place of business, not of 
mene A —— steamer 

uts you in the way of the 
New orest and of Bournmouth. 
So we come round again to Cowes, a 
very chilly, draughty place out of 
season, but in the season there is 
hardly fit accommodation. You will 
see servants in livery waiting at very 
humble dwellings. But the season 
is very transitory, and all the plea- 
sure-seeking of the island settles 
in the direction of Ryde. 
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It is curious to notice the different 
points of view from which people 
examine the island. With some it 
is simply the os point of 
view. .They lived under canvas, laid 
bets.on the ‘ Cambria,’ and have the 
keenest anxiety in the ocean race. 
They liked also the fall hampers 
the sparkling wines, and the com- 
pany of ladies, especially if they don’t 
object to smoking and the motion of 
the sea. Others are absorbed in the 
art view of the island. They are 
never weary of the variegated colour 
of the sands of Alum Bay, the cliffs 
and castles of the isle, the varying 
colours of the sea. I suppose that 
more thana thousand artists have 
busied themselves over the land- 
scapes and seascapes of the island. 
Then there is the practical bourgeois 
frame of mind. ‘ Yes, sir,’ said a 
worthy citizen to me, ‘ we have had 
a@ very good season here. I don’t 
mean to say that we have had many 
of the grand people and the quality 
people. But we have had a great 
number of people, who have come 
over with their little lot of money, 
their ten pound, twenty pound, and 
thirty pound, and have spent it in 
the place, and have then gone home 
again.’ The final cause of visitors 
is, of course, the prosperity of the 
local trade, a very practical and very 
natural point of view. The war bas 
blown a large number of extra 
visitors to the island. Then, again, 
there is the invalid, who cannot en- 
dure the harshness of a northern 
winter. Here, again, the war is 
operating in favour of our own 
southern watering-places. It is very 
difficult to getto the south of France 
this win swhen you are there 
you are not certain that a wave of 
invasion may not overtake you and 
splash you horribly. Chest patients 
are nervous people, and it will be 
easy to persuade them that it is 
best for them to stay this winter in 
England. 

Quite as important as any con- 
siderations of climate are considera- 
tions of change and’of comfort. If 
people like the variety of continéntal 
life, that variety will be an excellent 
medicinal treatment for them. But 
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if they cannot dispense with the 
home routine, and the home com- 
forts, that is an excellent reason 
why jthey should stay at home. 
Hope is pre-eminently the consoler 
of the consumptive. Nor is hope 
ever utterly fallacious. This instinct 
of hope points to the fact that con- 
sumption is a disease with which 
you may wage scientific battle for 
many years, and ultimately come 
off victorious. There is a well- 
known picture which represents a 
man as playing at chess with the 
devil for his soul. But you may 
really sit down ard piay a game of 
chess with a chest complaint, taking 
care to be very cautious about your 
moves, and to allow your adversary 
no advantage. Iam afraid that it 
is an indispensable condition that 
one should grapple with the illness 
in time. So far as I can make out, 
people who do not like going to the 
south of France would do well to 
take a voyage to Alexandria, and 
then go up the Nile. After all that 
has been written on the subject of 
climate, it is really very difficult for 
an outsider to form any definite 
opinion. Dr. Copland, whom we 
have just lost, gives a preference to 
an elevated, temperate, and dry lo- 
cality, over the sea-coast, which is 
necessarily low and humid. His 
notion is, ‘A voyage may be made 
across the Atlantic with great bene- 
fit; and having crossed the Isthmus 
of Panama, the Pacific may be tra- 
versed; and having visited Lima, a 
residence in the mountains of Peru 
may be tried. If this ‘plan be fol- 
lowed out for two, or three, or four 
seasons, the disease will be 

or altogether overcome.’ A man 
must have large means and large 
determination to carry out such a 
plan of winter residences. Many 
people will take no longer voyage 
than will bring them to the Isle of 
Wight, the old Jnsula Veches. It is 
a consolation for the Vechians to 
know that Dr. Copland, with other 
authorities, place Ventnor first on 
the soath coast; a classification 
which does not embrace the south- 
west coast, where Torquay seems 
Sacile princeps. 
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